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MEMORANDUM FOR RECIPIENTS 



This study documents a case where; PeJcina's 
policy towards a- client Communist movement has been 
guided throughout by .primary regard for bhin?s 
national interests,; This is illustrated in thl 
inS I ^faciii^iin conduct- 

ing a two-level po^^v&l^^aaafef :.|aa' .itiSrSirt ' 
of. insurrection o£; R^^^Siaa^s^^i^^^ 
Burmese Communist interests Wa<feeWaSxf 
c^ SS?r ?i' ? f aina'^present ^ection ST-Bur^se 
Communist- insurgency whose- basis is forithemSst 
part neither Burma*; nor Communis*; and of the^eLr.- 
?na ^ st f nce ° f that resolution i of continu- 

ing state-to-state differences, shall occur only on 
its own terms. The study also illustrates that 
Chinese material support of Coinmunist insurrection 
was m fact significantly less than seemed to be the 
iTfstr 0 ^ 0 ^ 6 ^^ 6 ?i s i^Burmese r^LtLS 6 
that llm^t ^ bSen -"Smfieantly greater since 
at time than has come to light. 

The judgments of this study have met general 

Sr C en2r a r?nL^ na specialists Sfn 

^riS Intelligence Agency. Coinments on the 

ll^tl. - r 1 °? ,ne J ^ Should be Pressed to its 
au.no^, nelen-Louise Hunter, of this Staff. 



Hal Ford 

Chief, DD/I Special Research Staff 
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PEKING AND THE BURMESE COMMUNISTS: 
THE PERILS AND PROFITS OF . INSURGENCY 

Summary 



The salient feature of China's relations with 
the Burmese Communist Party (CPB) during the past 
twenty years is the degree to which Peking has used the 
CPB to promote Chinese national interests. For more * 
than fifteen years; (1950-1967), while the Chinese en- 
joyed good relations with til e. Burmese" Government (GUB) , 
Mao Tse-tung was more than willing to sacrifice the 
interests of the CPB- to the priorities of Sino-Burraese 
state relations. This was "made perfectly clear in 
repeated Chinese initiatives to cement the. already 
close relations between tile two countxxes, while Peking 
all but ignored the revolutionary effort of the Burmese 
Communists — even; going so far as to urge them in 
private to seek an; end to their armed struggle against 
the Rangoon government. Only in mid-1967, after Sino- 
Burmese relations were virtually ruined by an unexpected 
outbreak of anti- Chinese riots in Rangoon, did the 
Chinese suddenly begin actively .to support insurrec- 
tion in Burma — and in this case, up-country ethnic 
minority groups having no connection with the CPB. 

Although conventional wisdom might have presumed 
that the Chinese had always strongly supported the 
armed effort of the Burmese Communists, who were, afte 
all, faithfully following Mao's precepts in waging rural 
guerrilla warfare, the fact is that for many years -Pek- 
ing contrived to ignore the insurrection being waged by 
the CPB in the Pegu Mountains of central Burma. In the 
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in^^r ^v- Sly followin 9 the 1949 Communist takeover 
in China, Peking gave some propaganda supoort to "the 
national liberation v/ar- in Burma, but even this 
support was toned down during the early Iff 0^- bv ?tll 
it had stopped altogether; from 1955 until igl? Le ' 
Chinese maintained a discreet public silence on'^^: 
subject. . Despite many suppositions and rumors tntt £e 
Chinese were providing covert aid to the Communis t in- 
surgents, Peking is not known to have sullied*™ ■ ■, 
^! *> ^er than somTp^aofe rtdlo" 1 * 1 



Through radio contact and the establishment ■ of ™ 
organization known as the Overseas CPB in ct^nt! Ihl 

WS0^%^r ^ UrP ^ Si ° 9ly we * 11 in 1950 -s and early 
i960 s to keep the allegiance of the CPB stop ^mi- 

were doing nothing, to advance its insuI^nl Sfort 

parently the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) had first 

I^f 6 * the * dea of a 3*«c£ of the CPB to the 

Burmese Communists as a means of maintaining control over 
^e Burmese Party; once in China, CPB officials served 
Chinese interests above all else. The Overseas cSTw 
by CPB Vice-Chairman Thakin Ba Thein Tin7«cetw secret 
^ eCt i V ft dlrectl ? from th= CCP Centra/ committee an? 
relayed them by radio, in the name of the CPB, to Partv 
Chairman Thakin Than Tun and the other ComSst lexers 



In June 1963, Ne Win's offer of oeace talk-, to 
all insurgents (Communist and non-Communist) provided 
a long-awaited opportunity for the Pekino- trained r™»„ 
Communists who had iWin China s^tnTSg/S^ 
to return to Burma. Ne Win's initiative also offered thl' 
!£ S £ lllty ? f a ne 9° tia ^d peace between tne CPB and 
the Bernese Government, which the Chinese had long Seen 
?^ SS i n9 .v 0th the Conn "^i=ts and Rangoon to acclp?. li- 
though the peace talks ultimately collapsed, to China's 
disappointment, the return to Burma of thTchint-Sainel 
Overseas Burmese Communists managed to bring the S^unL- 
yirtual Chinese control. This df velooment was rejected 
m a new Maoist "campaign" atmosphere' in the!?!? flouring 
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prolonged rcao study sessions, mass ideological meetings, 
intensive self-criticism, increasing fanaticism — and 
ultimately, a prolonged and ruthless purge. By early ' 
1967, Thakin Than Tun had begun to execute his opponents 
wathin the Party, going well beyond the practices of the 
Cmnese Cultural Revolution in his extraordinary use of 
terror, including particularly gruesome, ritualistic murder 
sequences. The climax to this series of events came with 
the assassination of Thakin Than Tun Ky a disillusioned 
Party member in September 1968. With his death, the CPB 
reached not only the end of a pathetic chapter in its 
history, but also the end of its long and close associa- 
tion with the CC?. 

For at this important juncture an CPB history, 
the Burmese Party happened, for the first time in vears, 
to be without radio contact with Peking — as the result 
of a damaging Burmese army attack on Party headquarters 
only a few days before Thakin. Than. Tun i- s death. Thus 
the Chinese were ;c6i^ lately -lef t out .of the CPB decision 
on Thakin Than T^S'STiccesso.r, the first major decision 
.to be. made without direct. Chinese .advice in twenty years 
Apparently, to this day,, the Chinese bear a grudge -against 
the surviving CP3 leadership for its choice of Thakin 
2m, rather than Peking's most trusted; protege. Overseas 
CPB leader Thakin 3a Thein Tin, as hhe; new Party Chairman. 
Indeed, this has been a major factor in the Chinese deci- 
sion to shift its interest and attention away from 'the 
Thakxn Zin-led CP3 effort in central Burma to sponsorship 
of a new insu-gency in northeast Burma ; 

The iroiiy of the CCP-CPB estrangement at this time 
was that it happened soon after a reversal in Chinese 
state policy toward Rangoon which should have been helpful 
to the CPB. That reversal, which discarded a long-held 
policy of support for the Burmese Government in favor o* 
a new policy of all-out opposition to it, had come as a 
direct result of anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon in June 
1967. It was Cultural Revolution enthusiasm on the part 
of Chinese embassy officers in Rangoon which had been 



primarily responsible for starting the chain of events 
that led to the riots. - However, Peking would admit no 
rault on its part. The GUB's inadecuate handling of 
the riot situation had given the Chinese some . legitimate 
cause for anger, but Peking clearly over-reacted in 
accusing the GU3 of "instigating" the riots, a charge 
which had no basis in fact and was guaranteed to in- 
furiate the Burmese, The crisis culminated in Peking's 
making certain demands of the GOB. While Peking felt 
these to be legitimate aemmds considering the enormity 
of the injury as Peking saw it fthe death of many Chi- 
nese residents of Rangoon) , the Burmese considered the 
demands humiliating. Since 1967, Ne Win has yielded to 
the Chinese on some of the demands but has stubbornly 
refused to meet them all. 

The direct relationship between the blow-up in 
state relations and the start of active Chinese support 
of insurgency was unmistakable : within a matter of days 
of the June riots, Peking mounted a full-blown campaign 
of anti-Hangoon vilification; within; a few weeks, it 
began to supply Xachin and Shan ethnic minority insurgents 
in northeast 3urma with arms and ammunition, specialized 
guerrilla warfare training in China, ; and even new recruits 
from among similar ethnic minority groups living on the 
Chinese side of the border.. There is probably no better 
example of the opportunism of Chinese foreign policy 
than Peking's sudden willingness €b "support these ethnic 
minority insurgents — most of whom were openly anti- 
Communist — simply because of the new bond between them 
m their common opposition to the Ne win government. 
Unfortunately for the Communists, Peking was not in a 
position to do much, if anything, to help the CP3 in- 
surgents, isolated as they were in the Pegu Mountains 
of central 3urma, far from the border with China. Thus, 
for significant logistical reasons, as well as with a 
mind to creating an operation under Burmese leaders of 
its own choosing, Peking embarked on a new undertaking, 
the building of a totally new Communist insurgency in 
northeast Burma — with little or no contact, and very 
little in common, with the old CPB effort. 
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In- the intervening four years, the old indigenous 
insurgency has declined, the new one has prospered. 
Chinese support of the latter has grown to? include sup- 
plies of food, medicines; and extra funds (in Burmese 
currency) , as well as arms and ammunition, uniforms and 
other clothing, and propaganda materials. The type as 
well as the number of weapons has expanded: as of May 
1971, Chinese supplies included B-40 rocket launchers, 
mortars, light machine guns, and a few heavy machine guns. 
At the same time, the Chinese have expanded their training 
of Burmese insurgents at a large guerrilla warfare school 
run by the Chinese army in Yunnan. During the past year, 
they have built a powerful radio broadcasting facility 
at the training site, which began broadcasting clandestine 
propaganda support for the Burmese insurgency in March 
1971. They have also stepped up their recruiting of 
ethnic minority peoples living on the Chinese side of 
the border, a practice which they have not followed in 
supporting insurgencies in Laos and Thailand. Recent 
firm information also: confirms another- unique aspect of 
the Chinese covert ; ai& program: the presence of Chinese 
military advisers attached directly to insurgent head- 
quarters. It appears that some of the advisers, operating 
temporarily with certain units, have accompanied insurgents 
into battle. 

Peking has gradually centered its support on one 
insurgent commander, Naw Seng, a Burmese i Kachin leader 
who lived more than 17 years in China- In early 1968, 
the Chinese repatriated Naw Seng to Burma as the leader 
of an insurgent force of some 900-1,200 ethnic Shans and 
Kachins recruited from both sides of the border and trained 
in China. In order to give his movement! Communist creden- 
tials, the Chinese simply co-opted Naw Seng into the CPB, 
first as a member of the Central Committee, and then as 
a member of the Politburo* In the same way that Chinese 
propaganda has attempted to condition observers to think 
of him as a CPB leader, it has created the illusion of 
his Northeast Command as being a "Burmese Communist" in- 
surgency. In fact, what the Chinese have done has been 



to take an essentially ethnic minority rebellion composed 
largely 6f persons who. have never belonged to the CPB, 
to force- feed it with Oinese Communist doctrine, and - 
to label it as the Burmese Communist movement. This rebel- 
lion has little in common with the long-established CPB 
insurgency in central Burma, which is and alwavs has been 
ethnically Burman and entirely Communist, and whose present • 
leaders do not even recognize Naw Seng \ as a Communist. "<< 
The new Chinese-backed insurgency, despite its ostensible 
Burmese character, has all the trappings of Chinese spon- 
sorship, including Mao. badges, Chinese propaganda materials 
and Chinese army manuals. ' * ' 

So long as the insurgency is confined to a remote 
area, composed almost exclusively of ethnic minority ^-.rS 
peoples, with virtually no appeal in Burma proper, it 
hardly constitutes a serious threat to the survival ' ^-51 

the Rangoon government*. - The GUB would 'seem to be easily '--^ 
able to contain the^aTLs^^enci jLp existing- levels — though : 
not to root it outTo^appex.; Burma P This being so, the^ : : 
GD3 still a^nside^iiO^W•:•»bs•1:• serious; internal /security 
problem facing; the:: government- Despite! Ne Win' s long ' v '"-3 
he^itance to discuss\the -matter of Chinese involvement, ' - 
for fear of further' damaging Sino-Burmese relations , he 
was finally forced to admit the seriousness of the fight- 
ing between Naw Ssng's' forces and the 'Burmese army in 
late 1969. Eis hopes of bringing sufficient pressure to 
bear on the Chinese to get them to halt, their support of 
the insurgents were, clearly misplaced , however, as Chinese 
aid and the insurgency were both stepped up thereafter. 

China's continuing support of the insurgency has 
clearly been the main motivating force behind Ne Win's 
efforts since early 1970 to improve relations with Peking. 
Largely at Burmese initiative, but with obvious Chinese 
encouragement, there has been a definite improvement in 
diplomatic relations since the fall of 1970, culminating 
m the recent exchange of ambassadors. As might be 
expected, this change has brought certain changes as well 
m Chinese policy towards the Naw Seng operation. For 
one thing, the Chinese appear to have taken steps to tone 
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ing the rcstL tin " 'Xs^"'" 690 "^ 0115 concern- 

of ambassadors this pasfvfnt^L^ IL^?* tne exchange 
recently inaugurated the poSul^ew^?^ h * ve 
facility in Stauaa which Kdcasts^,- ^f??? StLne . radio 
statements in suoport of S Bn™«» - ta0llc anti-Rangoon 
there would seen." to have Sen TSS-t " Sur ^nts. Thus, 
insurgency less of an ^ert aw 'L?^ Mk±n » *"» 
government, but no .overlffrSucSon^n a* 3 * t0 Barroese 
nese covert support to the Srg^rfs? ?COpe ° f ^ 

"^o-prongeo 1 " ^licf ^SarS'^of- "** • 
relations while at ^ =»ff of . proving state 

gencv" lever ^ SV^"*' an insur- 

prepareftrgftf get^l Si nes ^ " be 
insurgents. Certainlv f„S£2 t0 St< ? p su PP°rting the 
cannol be ^uled out v[ e f + conces sions on his part 

will ever give in to Maf ^ lik ^y that he 

all the bW for &e event ?u^f °',P*Micly 
deaands that Peki^L 1^7? • ? ? 1967 " one of th e 

of Ne Wifconclsstlns on In's^nd'S Za tt « 

likely that the Ch^esI wi? 1 an f.£^ Points , it is un- 

support of the insurglncT 91Ving up their 
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thA ,*« ~ I 119 ? un f J ,* hat is ' after Ne "ia and/or Mao, 
the chances for a significant improvement in relations 
arc somewhat better There is little reason to be^eve 
that a successor military regime in Burma would be mach 
more inclined than Ne Win to make major concessions to 
the Chinese, but the chances of the GUB's making such 
concessions would be greatly increased in thetllss Skelv 
event of a civilian successor government. For ite j^art 
~ M ^,? laese leadershi P* after Mao's death', might be 
«ore willing to wok out some compromise with: the Burmese 
government, especially if broader foreign policy^ benSSI 

Chinese might well be inclined to back away from their 
previously-sponsored clients and allow the inlS?genc^to : 
wither away. But even then, as now, there wo^fS^ower- 

suooort C of S!" tlng ia J favor of Peking's continuing* 

° f insurgency: the existence of 

various benefits m the insurrection tor China, ulus the 
momentum and commitments" of policy ■■-and pride • 
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Foreword 



in Buraa was bom, there hLe bpL^f Coromunis t movement 
groups within that ^eLlt --^ ^f ± l°^ eti ^ insurgent 
Hed Flags ~ which have been encaaed ?^ 2? S **« 
struggle against the aoverSL^f? 1 ? continuous armed 
state of B Lna was foEI^ ^rl^^* tt « »« 
continuous civil war in louth^alt Liaf 1116 l0agest 

Soe .n/SSST^ Tun ad !f S „°f k e^^ art ^ S r- ^ 
causes in pre-independence 9 Sthe f ln leftist 

of the Communist pK oTbS f^RW 6 52 th Denb e« i 
they split over the Ssue of^l/S^' i? the early 19 4°'-s,- 
ish. m 1946, Thaiin I~ „fw b0rataoa With «». »ri*- 
the British, left^e cra'tS'foSV 1 *' with 
(the Sed Flags) which ^™JfkZ new Communist Party 

section A^eSSSTg S^."* ^ ^ 
the OB , 52 1 ^^» J 1 — "ill called 

after the^ocTaS ousted ^"J 0 " 8 "* 0 *- However, 
coalition of national^ parties vfTt*? fr ?" 1:116 
— and finally won -- »,Tr^»^ ? s that had worked for 

rnan Tun la^chelhis ^f^^tS"**"? in 1948 ' Thakin 
also continued to t£ P^sSToay? 5 "" 6011011 Which has 

parably^nstgnlricl^^haSn 2£"?" ^ ^ 
numbered more than 200-300 ^2 Soe's forces have never 
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members- He has never received international recognition 
from either the Soviets or the Chinese. Branded by other 
Communists as a Trotskyite, he has been virtually isolated 
from the rest of the Communist movement. With his capture 
and imprisonment by the Rangoon government in November 
1970, the organization he has led for the past 25 years 
is not likely to long survive.* 

The CPB (White Flags) has had a much more lasting 
effect, not only on the Burmese internal scene but on 
the international Communist movement as well. Although 
its strength has varied greatly over the years, there 
have been times when its armed challenge to the govern- 
ment has presented a serious problem for Rangoon. The 
CPB has also played a role in the Sino-Soviet dispute 
which has been greater than its position as a small Com- 
munist Party of Southeast Asia would seem to merit. 
Finally, its copying "of the Chinese Cultural Revolution 
in an internal purge of its own has given its history 
of the past three or four years added international signi- 
ficance.. 

-This paper is concerned solely with :the CPB. In 
tracing the history of the Party during the past twenty 
years, it attempts to focus on the most significant ques- 
tions involving Communism in Burma today i the effect of 
the evolution of Chinese policy toward the Burmese govern- 
ment upon relations between Peking and the CPB, the ef- 
fect of the Cultural Revolution in the CPB on the present 



*?hakin Soe'e "capture" by the government may have 
beer, prearranged; -it is widely believed in Burma that 
he actually surrendered- to the government after receiving 
promises of good treatment and possibly a position in 
the government. This cannot be firmly documented at 
present y however, one way or the other. 
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leadership of the Party, the nature n-F rs4^«. 
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THE ERA OF PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 
Ne Win's June 1963 Offer of Peace Talks 

When Ne Win assumed direct control of fh^ Sr,,™^ 
government for the second time in 196^ lave^e 
vefrTLr^? t0 eRdillg insur Sency. Fo/alrnost 15 

wlS%^ ° n ?°Y ermellt had been c °Pi»<3 not only 

with the problem of Cononunist insurgencv but with the 

LTfir^ r " r r i° US ? r ° bl f. of ethnic Iriurge^S. 

As a iirst step towards solving the oroblera. He Win aa- 

dered to the government. After this availed nothing he 
went a step further in June 1963, inviting all^nalr- 

9 o OU?S ' c °™^ts and non- Communists alike to 
come to Rangoon for unconditional peace talks Sis 
was aust . the opportunity the CPB had long ^ homing for. 

C?B Partv Headquarters r Waiting for. Peking 

wo „• SCen f ^ CP3 hea <2quarters on the day that 

Ne win announced his offer of peace talks has been well 
described in the recently published book. The lltl pays 



Z8 I????"* 0*— third of Burma's total population of 
ZB miliar, consists of ethnic minority groups that lavs 

formation of tne Union of Burma in 1948. Since 1949 

lotZ 0 J,/'^U Up - arraS ' ihe Burmese government hat been 
cor.jron.ed wish insurgent movements in three of its 
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at time : ? an ^ written ^ f °™*r CPB menbers there 



fj! a * ty r -eedqxarters was in the thick 
of the forests or. the Pegu Yoma range * 
Tnere was nothing anywhere near it that 
resembled a village. 

There were about fifteen persons at the ■ 
headquarters, including three of the 
top leaders of the Party: Thakin Than 
Tun, tne Party chairman; Stay, Secretary^ 
rZl^i ° f the , Pa ^S and Ba Tin (alia? 
wsnatj, a memoer of the Poli tburo. 

When the announcement (of the peace talks J 
was r.eard or. the radio, the CP3 headquar- 
ters was greatly stirred. The people' there 
could not believe their earc . Thakir. x <PhZ 
Tun was vieibly perturbed. Since iTsi hT 
nod been -calling for a negotiated peace. 
Sow tnis man w no had been clamouring for 
negotiated internal peace could only remark 



' "a-zre r.eaaquarters of the Communist Party had beer 
IsTs i-?er>?* Pe *\*™? <°* Antral mounta%ts*7Unce 

attempt to establish a foothold in l/aaer B„~m* i- 
north and south ir. the central part ofSul n 7 *h, h T™ 9 
Tomas are lover than the Westerl y* sLterr Vol* V 
thickly wooded, with no good rZdl' Pntt * 

l^twl'maZ'/r 0 : ^ 

rahtT,^ l\ Ti ?0rtat ' 0n r0utes Cb °f« highway and 
l '/ 0 n ad} °- ° f Sa7l 9 0 ° n *** direction of Promt and 
Kanaalay, tney are ideally situated for h-V nt/Z, 
attacks on the main lines" of commtni^^TTfhTlountry . 
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that it was 'impossible for this class of 
reactionary bourgeoisie to offer negotia- 
tions for peace. '. 

Thakin Than Tun was lilce the Chinese Emperor 
of tne jablewno loved dragons so much that 
rie ordered his palace to be decorated with 
ejfigies and figures of dragons in various 
Poses- 3e loved to look at the dragon in 
different poses. One day, a beautiful live 
dragon came^ to the palace, and the Zmperor - 
una loved tne dragon in pictures was greatly 
frightened by the live one and ordered it 
to oe destroyed. * 



i«- t ™l Y W f U be Tha *i= Than Tun was at a 

loss as to how to respond to the Igovernnent offer of 
peace talks. Apparently, he had jgrown accustomed to 
relying on the advice and guidance of the Chinese on 
important matters involving CPB policy lt««fh« 

STSJr t toWaitt ° receivrins^uctLnffrt 8 

"ese.Qanamast Party's Central Committee (CCP/CC) 
before announcing a new CPB policy. v *-<-£-/ uuj 

th*™> ^^r^f 1119 J? reliai>le sources within the Party, 
there had been radio contact between the CCP/CC andthe 



Uya, Ba Ar.et, Bo Hin Dir., Sa h B La, and Bo Tin ShT in- 
Rangoon; 1970. This tuo-volume book on the - CPS 
ike years 1953-68 »as bitten by %ee = ZeTersoftl7 
Party wno escaped Thakin Than Tun's purge ofi f re%%tt 
*« 1967-68. by defecting to the goverL e %.Alio»i% for 
some exaggeration and the obvious bias of the authors 
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CPB/CC since 1950, the 'CPB receiving directives directly 
from the CCP/CC* According to these sources, 



The CPB had never formulated any pic 
introduced any -idea of its own; it i 



lan or 
took 

orders from the CCP and faithfully com- 
plied wi.th them. 



The much-maligned '19SS line', adopted by 
the CPB/CC in 1955, advocating an end to 
the civil i?ar and the re- establishment of 
internal peace, was a directive sent to 
the CPB from Peking over the wireless • 
At the central committee meeting, it was 
delivered under the label of 'The Resolu- 
tion of the CPB/CC, ' 

After having laid down the program to 
stop the civil war and re-establish in- 
ternal peace, the CCP sent detailed in- 
structions- for implementation of that 
policy j, also over the wireless. 



A The CPB had radio contact with v ^ 
were relayed from there to Pekinc. 



messages 




_ communications 

v%a tne raai*o were aoso supplemented by courier traffic 
overland from China* There is no evidence that the 
Chinese embassy in Rangoon was involved in the communi- 
cations system, however, either in transmitting clandes- 
tine radio messages to the CPB or in sending couriers 
to CPB headquarters . 
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Besides the radio contact, the Chinese had con- = 
tact with the CPE through the Overseas CPB in china 

an organization ,:f some 60-65 Burmese Communists who i 

nad been living in China since the early 1950's * The i 

extent of this secret organization — officially called . i 

Oie Overseas Branch of the CPB — ; has only recently \ 

come to light, with the publication of The Last Days i 

of ihakm Than Tun in 1970. Formed in 1953 by Thakfn i 

Ba inem Tin and Thakin Than Myaing, who acted as .its I 

Chairman and Vice-chairman, respectively, it was founded ~T 

with the purpose of establishing contact with other Com- i 

numst Parties. Its members were supposed to meet with \ \ 

representatives of foreign Communist Parties who came 3 

to China and to represent the CPB at international Com- * — f 
irmnxst meetings.** CP 3 Party Chairman Thakin Than Tun, 



^ *In29$0, Central Committee members Aung Qui and Bo 
MTl- ^ WeTe th t.^ rst . Svmese Communists go to. 

hakin Ba Thein Tin > 
group of 40 Burmese 

* . . , . via Burma* s northern 

% + V oetween 1%****™* and Bkano. Finally, in 

p/ist? ?* another group of 24 CPB members, including 

llll t9 ™Z m ™«°***«*<*n\ Than Myaing and Central Committee 
hf ya^o T ™ K ™f* m ™* 30 Zeya, left Burma for China. Thus, 
y m 2962, two of tne CPB* s seven Politburo members and 
«*= Oj Us 21 Central Committee had been living in China 
jor over ten years. . 

**In every case where the identity of the CPB delegate 
to an international Communist meeting is known, it was 
wrTZ 6 / °i *?? Overseas CPB, that is, a Burmese Communist 
wno was actually living in China. For instance, the CPB 
aelegateto tne meeting of Communist Parties in Moscow 
-~n liovemoer 1960 was Thakin Ba Thein Tin himself. There 

no evidence of the Burmese Communists who remained 
ir ' 5wr,7IC ever ^king part in an international meeting. 

(footnote continued on page 12) 
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who had never been outside Burma and was neither inte- 
naUonaUst in outlook nor particulars concerned ablut 
foreign assistance, was apparently Q ore thaTwTIlint 

^ 1 ^ V % lnternational to Thakin 3 rThein ?L 

and the Overseas CPB. - Lin 

There is good reason to believe tha-f- th<* rh^~~« 
suggested the idea of the Overseas 'CP3 S ^fuSSS 
Communists Once^in China, the CPB officios ap^Sed 
to serve Chinese interests above all else. %ccordinc 
to one Burinese Party jneaber who had intimate toSS^S 
of the workings of the Overseas CPB, the lattertobk 
its orders directly from the CCP: ter too ? c 

Although -he Overseas CPB should have been 
under tne control of the CPB, since it was 
obviously a branch of the latter, it acted 
in a superior way to its mother organiza- 
tion and relayed the directives the CCP 
nad to give to the CPB, The latter had to 
comply witr. tne orders of the CCP. 

(footnote continued from page 11 J 

vTtt iJlfZ 1-* ; e ll r * y Zn BuTma > concerned itself 
wztn international affairs at alt ' „~ ; . 

name of th*> r?B %i - \ • Telegrams sent in the 

tional Coexist meetings, the Burmese Cornnunlsts ZTo~ 

Zl^l?^ memhe * S ° f the Overseas C^TalwUs sL. 

ported the Cmnese position on issue* * 17? 

international Communist movement. &*P*** « the 



"-7 

-M 
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of N e W^a?!^ pL^^^ls^e^- 

authori^r^g^yi Ld thST^ 0 " Was passed 
to Bur^a tf n^ItfSL^ttf gove^r^T^^" 6 ^ 
that Ne win's raove had provided thl a f^I ?t appears 
portnnity for which the? ?oo hfd^on^beln waiting °^ 
asiauch as the C CI> is known to have sint Sft 9 ' iBr 

directive to the Overseas CPB a f L ^ f^ 109 

f?*'* ff? 5 eZZ *»»«» **« comrades from 
Burma will be able to return to their 
°°*niry. A good opportunity for their 
return vzll have to be availed, an d eo 

the Co^isf .oveSen? £ ^SoT^hinese 

CPS llnTZntiTetabt^nTrl alt ™**.**' Overseas 
talks than ori^M^M^.S P T?*^S* M *- *° **« ? cce * 
representative's, irJluTn/Tun} Oyi ° f f*™" 
Skein, arrived in Raneoanny. it> r » T " akzn Pu * and Ti.n 
eleven, led by £ iT^TJAvW to" ie^V\T^°^/ ° f 

^r%°siptl%er y ^£ e %f ^" f * ^ 

fj ootnota continued on page 14) 
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would seem to have been' very much interested in the 
peace talks for their own sake. Contrary to widespread 
belief, they were interested at the time in an end to 
the unproductive Communist armed struggle in Burma. 
Apparently, they had real hope that the talks would 
result ie a negotiated peace which would ultimately 
be exploitable by the Communists. 

Chinese Pressure To End The Fighting 

Although one might presume that the Chinese 
strongly supported the armed struggle of the Burmese 
Communists, who were, after all, faithfully following 
.4ao s precepts in waging a people's revolutionary war 
(a rural guerrilla war), the fact is that Peking had 
given virtually no help to the Communist insurgency 
in Burma. _ In the years immediately after, the Communist 
takeover m China, the Chinese gave propaganda supoort 
to the national liberation war" in Burma, but even this 
was toned down during the early 1950's; by 1955 it 
had stopped altogether. From 1955 through 1963! the 
Chinese maintained a; discreet public silence on the 
whole subject of the; armed struggle in Burma. 

Apparently, the Burmese Communists i had expected 
support from the Chinese and had been very much surprised 
at the aloof attitude adopted by the CCP throughout this 
period towards the revolutionary struggle in Burma. Con- 
trary to the many rumors and suspicions that the Chinese 



(footnote continued from page IS) 

known to have briefed the delegation before its departure 
T/xere can be no doubt that the Chinese were providing 
tne oehmd-tne- scenes direction to the Communist ~ep~e- 
sentatz.ves at the peace talks. 
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were providing aid to the Burmese insurgents, they are 
not Known to have supplied any assistance — eithe- 
arms or equipment — with the exception of the radio 
communications equipment they furnished the C?B.* 

In addition to the evidence that the Chinese 
were not providing concrete support to the anred strua- 
gle^n Burma, there is good evidence that the^ used 9 
the^r influence with both the Burmese government and the 
Communists to promote peace negotiations. In OcJbe- 
a™' H U Shao-cni xs reliably reported to have £ted 
L2 s^ e 2 P I™ ^ster, why, "if Communism would 
.not be defeated by arms alone" (as U Nu had said), did 

^?rJ^ rn ? ent °- BUrma ROt St ° P the armed struggle 
allow the Communists to serve in the government? 0 

V* - a C d have answered that the idea was "not bad" 
and "might be tried,- whereupon Liu urged hS to stoo 
the^government-s military operations a^ainst^e Commun- 
is-cs. in «prxl 1963, juiu Shao-chi simila>-lv nre^Prt xr^ 

£S i J? X he ^ovemiaent. Chinese pressure may 
-ndeed have had something to do with He Win's decision 

plac^taSs " " ^ ^o months later? 0 

„„* ^ 151 these sar,e vears t 113 * Peking was trying to 
get tne government to offer the Communists peace talks 

C^b"* 3 *; 1 ™^ 1 ^ ^°?° tin 5 * line wiSin *S£' 

t s . aot f i earller ' lfc was the Chinese who in 1955 
suggested a -peace line- to the CPB and sent detailed 
£T£? C £ 0M . 0 V° W ^? lenie "t the policy of sXkfng 
to end the crvxl war. as soon as Ne Win's offer of 

^ * he Cnauanan of the Overseas CPB in China, wrote 
!? Sh 5r leaders in Burma, explaining why 

the CPB should accept "Ne Win's sincerity" in oiferinc 
peace talks. Since Thakin Ba Thein Tin was --°fnfstill 
i« ~ i 1 " 1 ? more Communist China's mouthpiece, thi- 

is good evidence that the Chinese were interested in 
inducing the CPB to take Ne Win's offer seriously 



"J 3e f a V S . S9 : < ° t°* a discussion of the evidence 

ej wis ZacK oj Cmr.ese military assistance to the C=3 
prior to June 1367. 
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Thus, the evidence is coasts ten- -ha* 
were urging all parties concerned"*© e^d^« ^*>3 lne ? e 
Burma and- re-establish peace on the basls^f ^1?"* 1D 
ists being allowed to oarticiDa-eir, Ooaatun- 
essence, what the Chinesfw^rpushLr^o? wal^fabJ 11 
^!f%-° f ^ e ««« 4 struggle i£ f avo ? of a SndV^" 
unated-front government, in which the Conaiunists w«,,i* 
obviously not have predominant oower? b u r«Mc?tt^ 

-f^L^o^^^ 

As for China's motives Petin«u - 

towards China.* Of the three, the llf - £5 

most important. as - was b y far the 

it had supported China on a number of kev inSL^ S ( 
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intervention m Korea. i n 1954/ En . lai chose 

as one or the first countries he visited as Premier, 
xhe joint communique that he signed with the Burmese 
government elucidating the "Five Principles of Peaceful 
Coexistence" anticipated the later (1955) -Bandung Spirit 
His visit was reciprocated by u Nu later in 1954, and 
after that there was a fairly steady exchange of high- 
level visits between the two countries. In 1955, Burma 
was the first n on- Communist country to sign a civil 
air agreement with China, with the result that Burma 
became the customary transit point for Chinese leaders 
enroute to other foreign destinations. In 1960, Burma 
was the xirst country to sign a Treaty of Friendship 
and Non-aggression with China and the first to settle 
a boundary dispute. Finally, in October 1961, atoo this 
long display of friendship and cooperation, China Re- 
warded Burma with the most generous economic aid offer 
that it had ever made to a non-bloc countrv, an interest- 
free credit of $84,000,000. 

So long as relations with Burma were good, and 
there was a good chance of getting pro-Chinese Burmese 
Communists into positions where they could influence 
Burmese policy even more favorably towards China, it 
was definitely in China's interests to maintain good 
relations with the government and not to allow Chinese 
entanglements with an insurgent CP3 to disrupt these 
relations. The point to be stressed, since it has a 

?£« C iJ? eariag on devel °?™snts in 1967-70, is that the 
1963 Chinese assessment of the government . \ ( i. e. . Burmese 
toreign and domestic policies) seems to have been the 
determining factor in its formulation of policy towards 
the 3urmese Communist insurgency 0 

^ The Chinese had not only made their priorities 

c^ear, in repeated initiatives to cement the already • 
close relations between China and Burma, while they all 
but ignored the revolutionary struggle of the CPB, but 
they had gone so far as to urge the Burmese Communists 
tin private) to give up the armed struggle against the 
government. Thus, Peking sought to remove the one issue 
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fllUfJ 1 °J the n M°" B ";iI!? e Border Asreement, October 1960 
(Photo shows U Nu and Chou En-lai signing the aareement «,iih 

wogf jSj" and Liu Shao " chi standi "S behind them) g eement : W,th 



that m i 5 ht well bring them into conflict v<th the 

a- ton.-, of a. ;«,,, ,.„v „ q^.. - t a> ^ 

ev^r^f ? " 9 " om Au 9ust to November 1963 TtT 

wing Karens remained (Se S-Swi^ °? ly 016 risht " 
cause v<th the SfaJr ^t-wzng having made commoa 

aissidence)7 Xnl^H U^V^S? " bac5c iato 
the right-wincrKartpT\™! ' cea = eflre agreement with 
result*.! r^forneS.^ ^ ****** 

with thf iB^!! Sl^ 0 " 1116 ^tiatioas 
end of the tali* rJ™ ■> - 1 In announcing the 

"had failed to I^sSav 6 ? 3 c l«»«* **** the Communists 

ass srS£^ra«%lSi 

S'S^a^^rSPI^ 9 CT * territory. 
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interpreting Ne Win's offe- of oeacp f.iv. 
government ia-^Li^w ^ * the ex ? ense of the 

under their fontrol^e g"~nLnf LfaXoT 

It seens that the Commun* s ts • efw^ 4. 

to compromise, toonj %Ser SfLs SSV** 8 V 33 will «9 
party. Their demands were certainly unrealistic, 



that the gove^net* ul: • ■ f ° r P eace ar ' d 

»as « oi prepared to there vith anyone """" "* 




considering the weak military oosition of -he * 

2ea"YS;«:* sis; s;^^*!""?^- 

a breakdown of the t^lte. anxious to avoid 



*rfe have 



nave advised' ^l*™?^?* " *° " ha * the C "" ese «<9 




ii. . a "J F^cce cencrne tuitions r- 

eo t« Ci/ nc „ a?e . B acve misjudged the effect of ±> BB / 
tactT.cs or. Ne Win and the CVS 7V ~. ■ : these 

have ejected the CPB to be lo^e »°. uld 
^tactics to avoid a oreUdlvn inttetaiV^lZ* 

ilr' f-V?- eSe U ,° uld al "> oet "Mainly have advised 

^ : ^^ 2 ed;, w/i Ci e episode should not he ±J/Ll Jt 

than the C*3°c^?^+- /* 3 J he rather 
.ne i,*e -gnorzr.g tne advice of the CCP. 



negotiations a success. During the talks, the Chinese 
had been very careful to play the role of sympathetic 
observer rather than interested party; and," when the 
talks broke down, they made no continent that indicated 
that they regretted the outcome. However, a year later, 
in October 1964, NCNA broadcast a message from the : CPS 
to the CCP alleging that the peace talks had failed, 
"owing to sabotage by the forces of imperialism, internal 
reaction in Burma [i.e., right-wing forces in the govern- 
ment of 3urma] , and [Burmese Communist] revisionism. • . 
This is as close as the Chinese ever came to attacking 
the Burmese government prior to June 1967, when the 
big blow-up in Sino- Burmese relations occurred. The 
3urmese government is reported to have very much resented 
this obvious interference in Burmese internal affairs; 
in fact, it was said to have been more angered by this 
action than by anything else the Chinese did prior to 
mid-1967. 



The Aftermath of the/ Talks : The CP3 Internal Struggle 




It is certainly true that this was a desperate 
time for the C?3 militarily. Almost immediately after 
the breakdown in the talks, the Burmese army went on 
the offensive against the Communists in the Irrawaddy 
delta area. . CPE military units, which had dwindled from 
an estimated 2,000 men under arms in February 1962 to 
less than 1,000 in late 19 63, were no longer capable 
of mounting a military offensive; during the winter of 
1963-64, they were reduced to sporadic acts of terror 
and sabotage, mostly against economic targets. For 
the most part, they avoided a direct challenge to the 
military, even of the hit-and-run terrorist type, and 
concentrated instead on economic interference and 
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h™^! 5 ^ 11 *' ^ Ch 3S v ^ e burnin 9 <=>- government rice store- 
houses -- actions which proved generally ineffective. 

It was against this dismal background that the 
Cninese began to interfere more directly in the inS™^ 

peace negotiations began in the summer of 196' Thaki^ 
teaa Tun's position as Party chairman haS been'ver^sLkv- 
in June 1962, he had only barely survived a directchal- * 
lenge to his authority in the form of a vote of no- 
confiaer.ce m the Central Committee oosed by ^olitbu™ 
memoer Goshal,- setbacks to the Party" in late 2962 »«S 
early 1963 had threatened his position eve^ morf sSfouslv 

ll 20 ?? 1 ^" Thakin Than Tun <=°uld^ave survived y - 
another test of strength in the Central Committeeif a 
vote ob : the Party chairmanship had been taken in Jul 



for the enormous 



losses suffered oy the Party a^rXg iTsB-sZ. AttrT"^ 
end of the meeting, Goshal and some of Thakin Thar. Tun's 
otrer opponents moved to replace Thakir. Than Tun as chair- 
J?:-"' vot i. was <Z 3 £ " favor of the motion, with file 
«•«»**?*.. Since tr.e vote of a majority of 'those ntlsL* 
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After a hiatus of several months, when all at- 
tention was .focused on the peace talks, Goshal renewed 
his direct challenge to Thakin Than Tun in December 
1963. At a meeting at Party headquarters, at which 
Thakin Than Tun presented his case that "the failure 
of the peace talks was due to the Revolutionary Council, 
which had tried to force the peace delegates {the CPB] 
to surrender to the terms it dictated", Goshal argued that 

the [CPS] delegation had not worked for 
negotiations but had exploited the situa- 
tion by expanding the underground organi- 
zational work of the party and by organi- 
zing demonstrations with a view to placing 
the Government in a fix. These activities 
created a misunderstanding at a time 
when misunderstandings should have been 
avoided. Thus*, the responsibility -for 
the^ failure of the negotiations rests 
with the party. 



For the first tine, however, Goshal found himself virtu- 
ally isolated in his opposition to Thakin Than Tun. 
In addition to Thakin Than Tun and his loyal supporter 
Thakin Chit, all of the CPB leaders who had returned 
from China were now solidly aligned against him.* The 



*Taree of the Central Committee members who came 
from China to Burma for the peace talks — Aung Oyi 
Thakin Pu, and Bo Zeya — stayed in Burma after the' 
collapse of the talks. Besides these three, 25 other 
Peking-returnees stayed in Burma permanently, joining 
TnoK-un Than Tun in armed opposition to the government. 
T/:e rest of the Burmese Communists who had come from 
Cama, including CPB Vice Chairman Thakin Ba Thein Tin 
yen* back almost immediately after the collapse of the* 
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Peking-returnees, most of whom were now oermanently 
attached* to Party headquarters, had tipped the balance 
in favor of the previously discredited* Th akin Than Tun- 
it was a significant change in the tide that had been 
running against Thakin Than Tun ever since June 1962 
In the next few years , these Peking-returnees would 
play a significant role in the strong comeback of Thakin 
Than Tun as Party chairman. The December 1963 meeting 
signalled the fundamental change in the balance of 
power in the CPB that had occurred as a result of -their 
return from China. 

This lineup in support of Thakin Than Tun was 
clearly the result of Chinese advice. When asked by 
the CPB for its views on the breakdown of the talks 

with Ne Win, Peking had sent (by radio) a Top Secret - — <- 

message entitled " pur Views on the Negotiations.- It ' 
is significant that this epistle from the Chinese managed ' " 

to skirt the whole is$ue of the "negotiations and to 
concentrate instead on the question of Party unity 
As stated in The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun: 



: zs r j& 



Ve may find it necessary to make a correct 
assessment of the past action, but it -is 
better for us to avoid paying too much at- 
tention to the p<z$t and ponder on the trends 
and duties of the future. 

It would not contribute anything to unity 
within the Party to waste time on deter- 
mining whether it was correct or not to 
hold a mass meeting on November 2 0th or 
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whether it was correct or not to negotiate 
vita tne fictional Democratic United Front 

If no agreement can be obtained on these 
points, the natters should be postponed 
Time and circumstances will in due course 
offer answers to these questions . 

Although the Party may have suffered some 
losses, the following are some of its ' 
successes : 

(a) Some members of the Party abroad 
were brought back. 

(b) We gained experience both in the 
good and the bad sides of things. 



■ -In 29J9, tne C?B formed an alliance with the leftist 

minority parties: the Xev Hon State Party, the Kalet 
^ogressive Party, and the Chin Supreme olUnZation 

Iher. t ill J* "J* l aTg ^ y a ***** ^Banization until 

unen for tne first time mixed bands of Karers J-drnl * 

EE £ 7 ndu J^ d **** operations ttfSSo^^ 
Delta under the name of the NDUF. ^ 

In 1963, the Communists chose to nean^in-h^ ,*s+i 
jrom , ne above message, the Chinese considered this a 

ZZtftle M% 1 * S X d i t ? *»« peace niks 
S,,'' MB terminated discussions with the BMP the 

-aiics witr. tne individual parties of the IIDVP ever 

~£se7t « - "«* *«• t«f *!'' Tne 

**sjusea „c do tms, nowever. 
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(c) We were able to expose He Win's 
oogus peace move and his bogus 
socialism* 



(d) 



Xe were able to show the people 
that we were really desirous of 
peace and worked honestly for it 



t* " * ? W *° ng t0 aoncl * d * since the 

enemy nas Dro<en up negotiations this time fher & 
are no possibilities of peace in the future 

elL * ' ^ re ? sat * dZ y for peace when- 

ever an occasion arises. 



and which the gove'rnn.e^ ^as ^b?l t?"e ar^ y ^ Uth ° ri2e 

txcism of tiiat performance directly because thev did 

di— ^.1? AP ?^ 1964 ' tte Chinese intervened ever raore 
0i the c «»*»l Corr.-nitt e e in Septe.-rtoer 1964 unler 
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heading "The Chairman's Original Proposals."* These 
measures were obviously designed no increase Chinese 
control over the C?3. First, it was recommended that 
Thakin Than Tun be kept as Party Chairman — allegedly 
because his name was "well known in 3urma and abroad." 
Secondly, it was suggested that Central Committee mem- 
bers abroad (referring to the Overseas CP3 in China) 
keep their full rank and position on the Central Com- 
mittee, despite their prolonged absence from. Burma. 
Lastly, it was recommended that Bo Zeya, a Peking- 
returnee, be elected a fuil member of the Central Com- 
mittee. With the support of the Peking-returnees, 
Thakin Than Tun managed to have all these proposals 
accepted by the Central Committee. 



*Tke Central Committee meeting of September 2964 was 
the firs t of several -Important organizational moves, 
many of them -illegal as far as the Party constitution 
was concerned, that Thakin Than Tun was to make during 
2964-66 to maintain his control over the CP 3. : having 
barely survived a no- confidence motion at the 1962 Cen- 
tral Committee meeting, he was obviously afraid to call 
a full meeting of the Central Committee in 2964. With 
the necessity of promulgating a new Party line after 
the failure of the peace talks, however, he had to make 
some pretense of holding a Central Committee meeting to 
approve the new line. Thus, he called a meeting of 
the Politburo members and the Peking -returnees who were 
at Party headquarters ; two regional representatives of 
the Central Committee were invited to give it legitimacy 
as a Central Committee meeting. Sowever, most of the 
members of the Central Committee were not informed of 
the meeting. This was the beginning of Thakin Than 
Tun's bypassing of the Central Committee and his use 
of other organizations within the Party, either the 
Politburo or more informal groups which he was to create 
in order to make Party policy. * 




On the specific advice of the Chinese, the Central 
Committee also adopted a resolution on Party unity 
emphasizing the special unity between those Central Com- 
mittee members "who were abroad but have now come back 
and those who have always been in the country u Here 
again, the motive was the obvious one of strengthening 
CPB ties with China. The Chinese had made a d-finite 
point of the need for unity between Thakin Than Tun and 
his principal rival, Goshai. 

It is necessary to promote the spirit of 
cooperation and confidence among members 
of the Central Committee. Gossiping^ 
bringing disgrace, and factionalism should 
oe avoided. It is desirable to pay special 
attention to building unity between the 
Chairman and Comrade Goshal, 

Although it was not spelled out, what the Chinese really 

meant was unity between Thakin Than Tun and Goshal on 

t£ °f what Peking and Thakin Than Tun were advocat- 

W Gol 0ther W ° rds ' coro ? le te surrender 

2 s ^f 1 . and h2 - s followers. It would be two years before 
the full import of the resolution would become clear ; 
only in hindsight could it be seen clearly as the final 

^n ing ?2 S° Sha ^ his s *PP^ters that no more posi- 
tion would be tolerated, <-v±>vs>i 

The Cult of Thakin Than Tun . * 

During 1965-66, a new atmosphere of militancv 
^Y el 2 ?ed a *T Partv headquarters, nurtured by Thakin 
ihan Tun and the Peking-returnees. 

This was the time when Thakin Than Tun, 
Thakin Chit, and Aung Gyi were crying 
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-izenselves hoarse with such slogans as 
j^gnt tne Ne y tn Fascist Government to 
tne last.", 'Destroy the enemy as an 
enemy:'. 'Don't hesitate to kill one's 
parents if they are enemies'. They 
constantly encouraged the youths [the 

SS??V* ^^m-Leninism 
Scnool} to snout tnese slogans. 

This was also the time when the word 
revolutionary' was in vogue. Every- 

ining was 'revolutionary' the 

'revolutionary Politburo', 'the Revo- 
lutionary Central Committee' , the 
'revolutionary students', the 'revo- 
lutionary office superintendent' — 
even tne 'revolutionary kitchen'. 

Every conversation at party headquarters 
was cluttered with the word of 14ao. 

in llJSj?! 6 ' Party 2 ? ead ^ a ^ers was totally absorbed 
- borne of the camoaigns had a-*- Uacf 

^ t t^" M (those who di ^'t MtdS 

SStiS? ^ ld o r v? revis i^"ts) were more obviously 
tStthSh 6 ? e5cin 9^tumees openly acknowledged 

^^"r^hfftSSS^,^ -ve- 
turn to their home town and workfg tnff ar^Sere.^" 
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Their grin, ritualistic murder was to be re^P^pfl rf v 11n+ . 

o™ ^ S the neXt - Vea - with « in-="alLgir 

orgy-like atmosphere and a greater n^Aer of carticiparts 
in tne symbolic act of murder. Terror was 111 o ut^d 
against local villagers who were suspect of "giving 
aid to government troops in their search operates 
against the Communists. (In this case, thf cPB „2 de- 
parting from a long-standing tradition of^eavLq^f 
lagers- alone, as long as they provided safe hlven Sd 
food and other provisions to the CP3. m manv 
the same villagers cooperated with the CPB »S SJf ~i 
ment troops, depending' on who camt to tSL^lla^T***" 

In early 1967, the ideological camoaiem reached 
a new heignt, when Party members were f oreSato ™ear 
that they would kill all "pacifists" (those advocISL 
wf^ 3 ^ ^ ^ S government) whom^ If^ov^el 
within the Party, including their own Barents In thi- 
atmosphere, it was only a matter of time before Tna£in~ 

would become targets of the new reign of terror Inlhe 
^osfa! CUltUral Revol »* io "' St a ce I, Th. p,^- ^ 

. ThS n ? ve3ae ? fc to P^rge Goshal and his two high- 

a^Tp»^S P S e *S SS ln the ?ar£y ' ?oli tb«"> member Htly 
and Parly Headquarters Superintendent Ba Khet beaan 

l^Tlll " r j n9 1967 " *« 1126 ™" we« "ermlnently 

attached to Party headquarters, thev we re preSent at 

SesT trtl? r t n " i0n SeS ? i °-"- S whi * P"-XI their 
arrest, .rial, torture, and, finally, execution. (Only 
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?*f^ W ? S spared^ death, became he manaaed to escape 
from the.bartboo prison where he was held shortlv before 
ne would have been executed along with Goshal and Htay?*) 

^° Shal WaS ? ; OClai::ied a "revisionist- and a "paci 
-ist who was opposed to revolutionary wa>-» n~ ->-? * 
1967 Thakin Than Tun announced a PoLtturo SclJiot'to 
expel ha frofl the Central Committee. Apparently £h£ 
decxsion had been reached at secret meeting of Thakii 
Taan Tun Thakin Zin, Aung Gyi, Thakin Pu^Ld Bo^S* 

oioo^ ^es/inclulrnf^ral^^ SSFS JS 
k^?? S ^ ^ ^C^* 1 «««*i«»-I>ainisa School (a IteSL- 
hold of the Peking- returnees) and to Marxis*-i.eni„i^ g 

ttT^L * S addreS ? e<2 " ^0 thfnalfcharte^at 

ox being a "revisionist." He said that he was -not 
prepared to admit that he was a die-hard Lv^io^ 
since he did not consider himself opposed *o S^' 
Leninism M ao Tse-tung-s Thought." Et ^Elf 
S^ee^Sd L^ftZTt hiS *«» the Central Coa- 

SarLrPa^^wilhed? f ° r 1=152 Pa " y ia ca ?^ 

— „ Essentially the same scene was reDeated fa-*- 
and Ba Khet. The 27 April Politburo decision hadaST 
expelled Htay fron the Central Committee and had df^? 

^ers f oIfice S "T* 35 *°****E^<*itt£?^ 
quarters Office. In announcing their demotions, Thakin 



a-ey surrendered to tne Burmese arm, and or. 14 June 
nmui a press conference ir. Rangoon. This vas the first 
-rat tr.e outside world kr.ev of the upheaval Uthtn the 
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Than Tun declared: 



This day narks the beginning of the his- 
toric revolution within the Party, The 
revolutionary Politburo has resolved to 
stand firm on Marxism-Leninism, Mao Tse- 
tung's Thought and to ' annihilate revi- 
sionism. This is a historic ' event, a 
triumph for the CP3 over . revisionism. 



Etay's son, a student at the Marxism-Leninism School, 
is reported to have led the shouting of slogans against 
his father, in the next few weeks, this voung man was 
to oe given a leading role in the struggle sessions 
against Ktay and the other two condemned men. 

This last,, fanatic stage in the ;nurge of Goshal 
and Htay was strikingly similar in many~key asoects to 
the Chinese Cultural Revolution. Two of the most famil- 
iar features of the Chinese revolution iwhich the Burmese 
Communists borrowed "were "the wall-poster campaign and 
the marathon "mass meetings- at. which the accused were 
sentenced to death. The Peking-returnees even sought 
to make explicit the comparison of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in the CP3 with thai: of the CCP: they are reported 
to have continuously referred to Goshal as "Burma's Liu 
Shao-chi," and to Htay as "Burma's Teng Esiao-ping. * 
After the arrest of Goshal, Htay, and Ba Khet in May 
1967, the Politburo had adopted a "Resolution on the 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution of China," which 
made Mao's Thought the official line of the CP3.* Its 



*?h<zkir % Thar. r ;un and Aung Gyi are reported to have 
authored the resolution on the Cultural Revolution. Al- 
though they reportedly wrote it in early spring, they 
had been unable to get it approved over the strong ob- 
jections of Goshal and Etay . After the latter were 



(footnote continued on page 33) 
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eulogy of Mao Tse-tung rivalled the most extreme state- 
ment of praise for the -Chinese Party Chairman in China 
itself: 



Comrade Mao is the greatest Marxist- Lenin- 
ist of our times. He has inherited Marxism- 
Leninism, defended it, and with his genius 
'and creativeness brought about an all-round 
development ofit.+. It is definitely 
recognized that the Thought of Mao has 
taken a new position, not only for China, 
but also for the history of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. In present times, Mao's Thought is 
the guiding thought in the international 
Communist movement „ 

Since^ IS 4 3 the CPS has expressed its desire 
to adopt the thought of Mao as a guiding 
principle in the same way as the. teachings 
of Marx, Engels, and Lenin have been adopted* 
But today, such a position is not enough. 
Today Mao f s Thought must be the sole guiding 
principle for the triumph of the revolution 
in Burma. For these reasons, in Burma op- 
position to Mao's Thought is the same as 
opposition to Marxism-Leninism. The CPB 
must fight uncompromisingly against those 
opposed to Mao r s Thought. Such persons 
must be destroyed. 



(footnote continued from page 54) 

arrested, it was submitted to a meeting of the Central 
Marxism- Leninism School, which declared itself to have 
the powers of a Party congress. The resolution was 
unanimously approved as the official Party line on IS 
May 1957, 
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There is persisting confusion about the actual 
date of Goshal f s murder, largely because the fact of 
his death did not become known outside the Party until 
late 1967. It was presumed that he had been Jcilled some- 
time in the fall of 1967. Actually, he and Htay were 
liquidated in early June, at least two weeks before the 
eruption of anti-Chinese riots in Rangoon, which were 
the cause of the sudden break in Burmese relations with 
China. The timing is important in establishing the 
fact that the Cultural Revolution in the CPB pre-dated 
the break in Sino-Burmese relations. Because the Chi- 
nese began to give public support to the CPB Cultural 
Revolution in July 1967, after the blow-up in state 
relations, many observers naturally assumed that the 
Cultural Revolution began at that time. The presump- 
tion was that the Chinese had inspired and organized it 
after they began to support Communist insurgency in 
Burma. Thus, the CPB Cultural Revolution came to be 
regarded as an outgrowth of the new Chinese policy to- 
wards the CPB. it was thought that the Chinese had 
found it necessary to purge Goshal as a first step in 
gaining control of the CPB, presumably because he re- 
sisted China 1 s intervention in CPB affairs after China's 
break with the Burmese government. 

Actually, as we have seen, the Cultural Revolu- 
tion was well' under way by March 1967, when Goshal and 
Htay first came under fire. It seems probable that the 
purge would have proceeded much as it did even if the 
sudden rupture in Sino-Burmese relations had not ensued 
and the Chinese had not suddenly acquired a new motive 
for supporting the CPB against the government. Thakin 
Than Tun and the Peking-returnees had obviously decided, 
with Chinese acquiescence if not active encouragement, 
to purge Goshal and Htay and other "revisionist elements" 
in the Party well before the events of June 1967 brought 
the Chinese and the CPB together in a common opposition 
to the Ne Win government. As a result of the revision 
in Chinese policy, the Chinese began to praise the pre- 
existing Cultural Revolution in the CP3 and to give in- 
creasingly serious support to other CP3 policies, in- 
cluding the armed struggle against the government. 



Si 
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With the removal of Goshal and Htay in June 1967 " 
the internal struggle within the CPB spread throughout ' 
the CP3, from the Politburo down to the most basic Party 
[organizations. _ It extended , as we ll, ' *' 
in China- 




— — induced 

among the purge victims were Thakin Than Myaing, fifth 
in standing in the Politburo and Central Committee and 
the Vice-Chairman of the Overseas CPB. Like Goshal and 
Htay, he was accused of being a revisionist and an anti- 
Party activist, and was liquidated in China. With his 
death, three of the seven members of the Politburo had 
been purged, leaving only Thakin Than Tun, Thakin Ba 
Thein Tin (in China), Thakin Zin, and Thakin Chit —'all' 
supporters of the new "revolutionary* line. The circun- • 
stances surrounding the purge of the CPB Party members 
in China are not known (we know only that Vice Chairman 
Thakin 3a Thein Tin took a leading: role in liquidating 
Thakin Than Myaing) , but there is abundant material on 
the terror used against the purge victims in Burma. 

. We have no specific information on Chinese direc- 
tives to the CPB during this phase of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. It is clear, however, that the Peking-returnees 
played a major role in directing the Cultural Revolution, 
and it can be presumed that the Chinese not only supported 
it but probably suggested the idea of a Cultural Revolu- 
tion to Thakin Than Tun in the first place. There is 
nothing to indicate that the Chinese tried to stop the 
killings within the CPB, although the killings went 
far beyond any of the methods employed in Mao's purge of 
the CCP. In 1968, when the Cultural Revolution in the 
CPB reached its most fanatical, bloodthirsty stage, Peking 
was still publicly endorsing it, a position which implies 
Chinese tolerance of the killings as" well. 
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Peking's Kands-off Attitude Towards Ir.surcer. 



cv 



To appreciate the change in Chinese nolicv a~ter 
June 19 67, it it necessary to understand the Chinese 
attitude toward the CPB armed strugcle curing the~y^a-s 
(1954-June 1967) when Thakin Than Tun panacea to co--~ 
solidate his position in the Party through" a whoiesa^' 
purge of ■ the Party apparatus. 

Chinese policy towards the arr.ed struggle in th-'s 
period had remained essentially the sair.e as <t. ~ai been 
during 1955-63, except that Peking dropped its oressu-e 
or. the C?3 to stop the insurgency. The Chinese* continued 
r^e an while -° pressure the 3urmese government to n-crotiate 
L 'ith the ~- * ~ 
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choosing.* The government emissary was not authorized 
to negotiate beyond the point of securing agreement "to 
discuss a negotiated settlement of the long-time insur- 
gency, " however, we do not know what the CPB response 
was, and in any case these events were overtaken by the 
blow-up in Sino-Burmese relations which removed the last 
hope for peace negotiations between the Communists and 
the Rangoon government. 

Dp to mid-1967, while the Chinese ken t up the 
pressure on the GUB to negotiate with the Communists, 
they refrained even from propaganda support of the in- 
surgency. So far as is known, they provided no material 
support for the CPB, Considering the detailed informa- 
tion that is available on Chinese contacts with the 
Burmese Party, it is almost inconceivable that there would 
be no mention of Chinese military aid to . the CPB insur- 
gents in The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun an.3 other 
sources of inxormation on the CP3, if in; fact the CCP 
had been supplying the Burmese Communists with military 
assistance* The Last Days of Thakin Than Tun gives a 
rather complete listing of the meager supplies of arms 
and ammunition with, which the Communists ; operated. More- 
over, the Burmese Army has never claimed ; to have found 
large numbers of arms in any of its raids : on Communist 
hideouts. In September 1968, the army staged a parti- 
cularly successful attack on Party headquarters in which 
all of the arms in the possession of the Party leadership 
were captured. The most significant loss for the CPB 
was the army 1 s capture of the radio communications 



*Tke secret emissary was Bo ye Htutj a former leader 
of the CPB who had surrendered zo the government in May 
196c. se had been one of Thakin Than Tun's supporters" 
at the Central Cpmnittee meezing in June 1SS2 in voting 
against Goshal's motion to relieve Thakin Than Tun as 
Party Chairman * 
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equipment with which the CPB had maintained contact with 
Peking. Otherwise, the arras amounted to a few small arms, 
apparently not of Chinese manufacture. In addition to * 
this, there is no reported instance of Chinese arms 
destined for the CPB insurgents in central Burma being 
caught in transit across Burma. 

Thus, the evidence simply does not support the 
view (voiced particularly since June 1967) that Peking 
was supplying money, arms, and/or training to the CPB 
insurgents in the years before June 1967. On the contrary, 
China seems to have provided neither materiel nor propa- 
ganda support. The Chinese were of course in close touch 
with the CPB, advising Thakin Than Tun via radio contact 
and: maintaining a direct contact through the influential 
Peking- returnees at Party headquarters. 



THE RUPTURE OF SIN0-3URMESS RELATIONS 



The Background to a Crisis 



3y 19 67, Sino-Burmese state relations had grown 
considerably less cordial than they had been in the early 
ISSO's. When Ne Win took office in March 1952, Chou 
En-lai expressed confidence that "the close relations 
or friendship and cooperation" between Burma and China 
would be further strengthened and developed. However,' 
China's relations with Ne Win were never as. warm as 
they had been with'U Nu. 

Although! Ne Win made good relations with China 
a cardinal point of his foreign policy, this did not 
prevent him" f rom resisting Chinese desires whenever^ 
he felt Burmese sovereignty or vital , domestic policies 
to be at stake. Some of his domestic programs, such 
as the nationalization of Chinese businesses and the 
closing of Chinese schools and newspapers, presented 
•problems for the Chinese. However, it was his increas- 
ingly strict adherence to a determinedly neutral and 
genuinelv impartial foreign policy in the mid-lSSO's 
that seems to have annoyed the Chinese the most. 
During 196-4-1966, Liu Shao-chi, Chou En-lai, and Chen 
Yi made repeated trips to Rangoon to gain Ne Win's sup- 
port for the Chinese stand on such international ques- 
tions as the Sino-Indian border dispute, the Afro- 
Asian Conference, Indonesia's "confrontation" with 
Malavsia, and Vietnam. Ne Win resisted the Chinese pres- 
sures, however, as he resisted Soviet and US pressures. 
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Ne Win and Ltu Shao-chi in Rangoon in April 19S6 

*ii09:c 3 - cm 



to take a public stand on these issues . * Although the 
Chinese "became increasingly unhappy with these aspects 
of Burma's strictly neutral foreign policy, they were, 
willing to tolerate a certain amount of annoyance with 
Ne Win in the interest of maintaining good relations 
with Burma. ■ 



A In February 1964, Chou Er.-Zai visited Surma to gain 
Ne Win's sup-port for the Chinese positio.i on the Sino- 
Indian border dispute and to inspire enthusiasm for the 
Afro- Asian Conference. His efforts failed on both counts. 
Ne Win refused to take a position on the Sino- Indian 




lighed 

Although he finally agreed to "consider" taking part in 
^<„$*dthe conference if one was held, he refused t o endorse 
^S^Stheidea. of a con fe rence rrub liciv. 





} 



In July 1964, Chou returned to Burma, with Chen li^ 
ttp try to maneuver Ne Fir. into a pro-Chinese position 
ton Vietnam and Indonesia' s "confrontation" with Malaysia 
\phe Chinese leaders also tried to pressure him not to 

.erfliaht rights in Burma.. 




_ Finally, in April 1966, L-uu Shao-chi 

visited Rangoon to try, once more, to get Ne Win's sup- 
port for the Chinese position on Vietnam; he, too, was 
unsuccessful. The fi^al communique after his visit did 
not even mention Vietnam. More than anything else, 
it seems to have been the 3urmese refusal to take an anti- 
US position on Vietnam, even after the massive escalation 
of the war, that soured the Chinese on Ne Win's foreign 
policy. 
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Ne .Win too3c much the same attitude. Although he • 
had good 'reason to be annoyed with the Chinese, he recog- 
nized the overriding importance to 3unr.a of maintaining 
an atmosphere of good relations with Peking. There is/ 
no doubt* that he resented the many visits of Chinese 
leaders to Burma and the impression these visits created 
that 3urma was susceptible to CPR influence. He also 
resented the propaganda activities of the Chinese in 
Burma.* Although there is no evidence to show that the 
Chinese embassy was in touch with the Burmese Communist 
Party, Ne Win and the Burmese government seem to have 
become increasingly concerned about this possibility 
from 1964 on. Ne Win's fears of Chinese subversion were 



heightened after the Indonesian coup in September 1365 




"suxances that the Chinese were not supporting insurgency 
in 3urma f Ne Win became increasingly, suspicious. Appar- 
ently/ several high-r anfcing Burmese military officers 
who were convinced that the Chinese were aiding the in- 
surgents, were influencing Ne Win in this direction. 
These officers seem to have deduced the fact of Chinese 
suoport to the insurgents from the fact of the step-up 
in" insurgency in late 1965 and early 1966. Whether or 
not Ke Win believed that the Chinese were actively sup- 
porting the 3urmese insurgents , he certainly h ad his 

piispicions , 




A In February .1964+ Ne Win had ordered the closing of 
the Chinese consulate in Mandalay because it flagrantly 
macnt rc stations on the cis s errincziion of 



viotatea governmcn 
•propaganda. 
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in 9 aiss^sla*?^ ^^hi r ^e° f "VtuaUy incre as- 

need to maintain good xelations th^ ^ DUion of the' 
tion in. China spilled over into'^Tv™ ^ e ^tural Jtevolu- 
Chinese Red Guard diploma^ a ° d c^L* 1 * the form of 
in relations which neither China S£ £ 3 SUdden bre ** 

Cnina nor Bu ^a had expected. 

Rangoon, June 1967 

as a direct result of the Inli ' W2 ? lch occurred 

. in June 19 67, was essentLSy l^-TrLf^ ^ ** n S°°» 
Revolution in China. m MnLfJjZ P roduct of «« Cultural 
events leading up to tfie riots ^ trace 

Chinese embassy official* ^ n ^ return of the. 
in January 19 6 ? /^^ers^ft^n^^y^l^ ° f 

Cultural Revolution. Af?er feveral ™? at ^ n in 1115 
training, they returned to BuL f w»ths of special 
to the overseas Chinefe in Bur^a T* P f£ ad Ma °' S WOrd 
of increasing Sino-BurmesS l^f' S the atn °sPnere 

their -aloulnesnn PeacHinrthr. 6SC f **** 3b ° Ve ' 
Mao was almost certain to n™£ 9 ° SPel acc °rding to 
kind.* certain -to provoke a confrontation of soire 



so-called Sad Guard dipl 0macll „ ^ lq l, °/ Ch *™'e 

" - rexing c efforts 
(footnote continued on page 49}^ 
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The immediate cause of the riots was -f-h» 
bution of Had buttons bv the a<~ S e 1 ? tri ~ 
Overseas Chinese student in ^gooa *^L?f * Clals to 
tations by the Burmese government to the x ^* ese »- 
to cease these missionary activities^ ntl S^f ecT^ 

thS Sovernnent issued an"or1e^ 
forbidding the wearing of Mao badges, when Chinese 
students persisted in wearing the badaes ^ 
reacted by expelling several hun^et f?ud e ^ fovemment 
and by closing the fchools in ^ lion In^rft^ 5 Ch °° 1 
against this, the Chinese eirbalsy organized I Zttt * 
stration of Chinese students on 26 jSe L^L f^° a - 
sparic that set off the riots.. e 



(footnote continued from page 4Zi 

to export the Cultural Sevoluzisn ts £is ethri . 

community. A-ovar-er^T™ f ■ evnmc Cr.-.nesc 

as Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, Xn& a \ n?Ah¥£^ ^/"^ 
this phase of the Cultural Revolution 9 P ° Ucy 

J/i/^r^^^- 63 " lon 3-^-dins differences between lie 
f^olltslTTh^^ 

T rds they had fthV^leVo^^sTc^eZ °of" 
take out passports from their country of orilin lie r*- 

without the acknowledgement of ->e C>°lZll na - 07la ^ t y 
nere st<?l7 >»^~>„7„^ - 1^7 . ^ Ctweee government 

re et ' U regarded as Cmnese citizens by China, 
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For three days, Burmese nobs tIo^a 4-r, ^ 
of Rangoon, giving vent in the process Zt t£<?* streets 
feelings against Rangoon's Overseas Si^^ K P n *~ Up 
Chinese stores, houses, and ca^ %lthS Y buriu ?? 
no looting was involved, un^ly c^ds^a^h^^"? 
the Chinese section of the c?tv " ed throu 9>- 

in sight, At the end of^da^^Ltl^*" 19 
local Chinese had been killed (as well as TcpI I?* * „ 

dance ^^^^^^H^S^ ^ 
vithout prining; contrary ^^1^^1112^^' 
we know that they were not ^lanne^by tt?^™^?" 963 ' 
ment. They began as' the natural resort : B ^=? ese govern- 

authority. In tins s4ns?""v£^ " • TOnt to B «»nese 

of a series of eve"n t£S fe^r^S 6 ^^"^ 
control of either the Sur^f ^tt^TSSSt^ 

government regulations was unaccept^bf a^ Wtic 
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signed to the Burmese gover^enlfas well^™^ 6 ?*" 

(the situation to deteriorate <=n ! f' for blowing 

'did little to stop oSce°^f 4^ 

Embassv observers on +-ho ? y 113(3 started, us 

Police" and a^.!^ S ^n^g»s«* ? at 
no attempt to prevent the deI£ruct°on^ ' ttade 

or the killing of Chinese c??Hen^°* L P ro ^^ 
nese government began a chain ^ effect, the Chi- 

governnent allowed to accele?aS. Wh±Ch the BQ ™«e 

As might be exoeoted. Pekiic'c , ^ . 

no awareness of the Chinese havira ^ ShOWed 

allowing the exoort t^f Cu?t^f^ f mistake in 
Overseas Chinese in BunS ^Sf* f?"*?**** to the 
totally censured vitS^agf at ^het^" 636 SeeBftd 
for its handling of the sifcuatfrL f Bu »nese government 
allowed the riots to groTt^Se ooin? eC £ ally its havin * 
Overseas Chinese were killed. ? here SO "f^ 

nese .-^SSj?^^ aL^L^ * <± 

- Win and the ^^ffi 2 oT^Lese 



cation" in "wearing ZVL/" 3 -™^/"? P'ovc 
tacked the Soviets -Fay. - J, * I". - Chinese later at- 

*ith c-r.ina iTkl^ZT)": 9 tne GVB in its die ?« ts 

Zi» es -> aJ,^ *" Zcffs "ere attacked and 

»as « 0 &n^i" c ^^ ; T " e - Were told ih «* their role 

people tLt ilt-ZvZzZ?™^! ee ™J n ? *° *~>i** tle 
needed it. 3°^mmen. had strength in reserve if it 
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betrayed by Ne Win? if vi^ of ttl^U^ 

nenta in good rel a ^ ons wi?h hia? Chinese invest-^ 

cove™* .^^.^j^rssL^sr Buraes& 

about-face SS^^ 1 *^^^-- of China's 

ally overnight, ChiM^^^tSTaSS 1 * a °2*- ' Liter " 
benef actor and adopted tha? = - ? osture °* a friendly 
enemy, within twen^-f^h^ of^eS' . aan ^«Hi*5 
^violent death of over 200- o"* S ef s ^ xaaq ? f *>» 
the Chinese discarded- a «n„ Chinese in Rangoon 

towards Burma IS bveV if ? tt * y had Glided 

category of states S ^cTle^n^^ 1 f r ° n the ■ 
friendly relations:" to th^iowl^ 3? the " cl °=est 
governments (as ranked .fi£*p5££t cate 9 or y of foreign 
of governments agSSIrl&cSl ^ .ostegery 

ported a Co™if^-'^^^^^e P-blicly sup-^. 
the Chinese f oreign iSn^fev "* on « On 29 June, 
"deliberately- sabSl^^V^ -^^ ^ Bu =»ese of 
"instigating headship ih 
NCSA ce*ounLd ?hSS?af ^S&fS^ fonr 4fs"; 
of thousands of ChineL^L^ f ^ 0:lar Y "* and hundreds 
Ne Win governSfn^^rironl^^ISrW 11 tte "^cist 
Peking, m what was perhaos LtL!? a ? e .Sf ba Hy in 
■Mat of all, Peking for t£%"f£L ■*Sni«eawt develop- 
to the "armed struggle beiL tllL ^ referred* 
cratic Dnited Fronlfor^d 1* S^LS? * ational D «n°- 
and other revolutionary orga^iStion?? Coa ^st Party 
commentary on the "steadv^f™? . ln Buraia - In a 

struggle in 3uSI, £g£ corcluded^ 1 "! °f anaed 
"end in destructi^i. "* conclu< *e<2 that the GDB would 



fjOC^BOte continued on page 54) 
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had beef s^L^ ole^a^Wnl^ 
Peking to begin to support lis 2rls ^f J" fer 
to begin to play an active r«i» ? th deeds: i.e. 

struggle against a 6 ln su PP 0 *ting the araed 

take lcngf Burmese government. This didaoT 

CPS was assigned a na^frM. otters; the Overseas 
Chinese polily tewar^Bu™ " su PP°rt ; of the new 
f Y towards Burma. Overseas CPS Chairman 



9 enoy had ac%Z"Tc%anTed 

tioned. Mao was obvioltl^ It- * e S TBe K never- men- 
• /«• *%, a l- med tiVZg'lJ*-* and thB of 

P^ged him dulinc tr j^ilj^l f* 00 "?^ *a* 

S£ V ** e in & t an i t t diffeT - 

tnat Mao was simply makin-o tv„ i*- Jac *+ ^ t seems 

funded polic-f tVafaTLtl * aAI?%\* ± t°* ° ld > 
L-,v. was accused of advoanttrZ l-f J f ?, ' the Zlne 
polioy, «a i t it i?t e lt tilt 5?- actuaZ ly been Chinese 
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such as the funeral o? the ainese P "^ C - ° CCasion3 

xn the riots in Rangoon. He author^ t^nicaan killed 
cles which appeared in Peopled tn! nUrtber ° f arti ~ 
by NCNA, attacking Ne WlH^HMul^ °?. were broadcast 
and predicting thl overcrow o' tt* n Chl3ng Kai -^ek" 
"by the Burmese people who are %o ? Bum f e government 
People's war." Lst of these art?cl^- '"T^l theOXy ° f 
of the armed struggle i n "c ^ s included a history 

Tin characterized as a "o^ ,'- ^ 1Ch Thakin Ba T1 » e in 
of Mao." a great Vi «ory for the thought 

The most important expeviero nn-s^^A ■ 
B^a's arved etruggll'd'urlng W pa »t 
twenty years U that victor/ is ackitved 

Burma's . resolution and 
failure ^ i^rtfable v Hene V er • 
thought -lb violated, 

contributions to T^lu^s^strl^l "*°' a ^ 
-ready^^^^hS^^Tn 1 S£°J?. £ 

ledged the internal ILsen^fon w ?^ ^ ack ™~ 
by which time T^in Than n Tur a rd^2 ^?. Buraese *arty. 
had succeeded in wiroina Peking-returnees 
Party. In 1967 EJS 9 - 5£ • PPP ? Sltlon within 
-slLding pictured" unif i^l^™^* 3 totallv 
and close unity" with the ?htn»«=» ? ?° lld agreement 

consents alleged t o S t h P ^ U " 1St Party - His 
support of armed strugg^ that 2£ WM IT*** in 

was going very well. the ; '" med struggle 
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T t^r>^ 7t,S *Z T i n (fifth from ,eft > a ' *» Memorial Service in Peking for 
JH^'aT* A ' d Technic!an KI,led «« RH»f i" Rangoon, 5 j$ 



While Thakin 3a*Thein Tin and the Ove-seas cpr 

S^r^rS™ - P^^y the Burmese 
also pro-Chinese elements in the stud-n^-vnn^T™,, I 
and other front organizations such as 2hVwL ? 
Friendship Association — fo- sao^ the Bosns-China < 
attack on the Burmese government!* Po^he ft^lT^^ 
since 1949, Peking had a direct interest in t^L ^ 
long-standing opposition of these |rouos S aZtaf 

. ' this was a significant new development ina* 

on Chinese policy towards- ^1^. " Cnina and 

, Withi \ a few we e3cs of the riots, the CPB or- 
ganized a number of mass rallies de^ouncin? the 

tnat was not lost on the Burmese populafiln? Never 
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a £ t^ ofp^ng!* «* such 

. - Actually, however, the CPB was not in a position 

to do much to help the Chinese — or anyone else --4^ 

late 1967. The Party was on the defensive in Se 

rilla war with the government,** and, more important 

it was so much preoccupied with its own internal Cultural - 

of overthrowing the government and was no£ a sSona 9 
unified force within the Communist movement Rather 
it was m the midst of a massive purge of £h e mT' 
Par^r apparatus which was to consume its ene-Jes for 
another full year, it was clear that it wolld be I 
■na 3 or task for the Chinese to turn the CP3°into a serious 



. ' A PP. ar f nt Jy-> a significant number of Burmese Co^r. 
T-sts (including some Party leaders y were afraid thai 
the Party's support of Chinese policies would seriously 
popularity following* the rise ofliiespread 

7f l~9?rVl 6en *-- ffle r 4 ***** In the fall 

of 1367, a large number of Communist insurger-tB sur- 
rendered to the government, apparently paltlTiecaZe 
of tne polarization of the Burmese insurgent movement 
caused by Peking^ a p er . oatZ for the ove UTro7oftle 

in 1™*° ™™^ md China ' 8 direct involvement 

i-n tfuTmese insurgency, 

efVeiti°J t0 ^ r J S6? -' thB government mounted the most 
JdVct ■ aounte f-^urgent operation against the Com- 
munists in twenty years. It was called "the Ba Xhet of 
fensive" oe cause it was inspired by Ba Zhe" tie cAtZl 
Oo^ttee member who defected to the goternmentinTuZ 

*h/'/°- V 13 - V"' RSC .^ e f* om ***** ^adauarters. On 
'A* „V ° f •' r 't 0rmation he supplied to the government 
-he army managed to encircle Party headquarie-sthtl^ 
it did not directly attack the headquarters at -ris t?L 
Conditions at Party headquarters rTachet ^ne tolT- of 
near-starvation, however. pom. of 
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S^J^^H^ oTSU ^o» to*. GUB. Con— 
chance of building a success^! i-^ exe was 1:L ttle 

of the Co^unist U urg^n^af^? "» basis 

help thfS^e ^eXi™ w« "/• POSitioa - to *> mu <* to 

as the. CPB rebellion rercaineTcfSSef^e 
— far front the border with rhii,, Zv egn Yomas 

logistical obstacles^ supplvinc Z" ^ ere :^ grave 
though these logistical dif?i^??- \ 1 5 sur9ents - 
=»in reason why^SLes'f h^n^e^ast' , all^ 
support the Communists with materiel ail to 
problem nevertheless cosed obvioSs li^f^^ e 9 eo 9 r aphical 
aid that could be given. ° bV1 ° US notations on the 

the bankrupt Ste "S^rtS* ° f reaSOas Evolving 
difficulties In ^ppfy^ f^S.ency :< . the. logiltical 
important considSi^l^ ln ^ r ? ents ' - ^ another 
Chinese dissatiSa^SS^S ^t^S— *i* ter (narael y< 
to Thaiin Than Tu^lScS? see^sl^r to 
considered a zailitarv ai^ V ever to - «ave seriously 

insurgents. At fa^we^noT'S 03 

have never sural* e d aiv rrf7?t a w, ^ ' 1:116 Chinese 
insurgents in S^SaJtS^^b^^-g^^. 

• ^Lfna neSe " Sa B 5 ° rt ° f Insurgf>T "T • » -mvi^ 

respect^o^lhef ,n^ a ^f y £J different Potion with 
the Shan and Kachln lUurt^lLi^"^' P«*i«**rJy 
Burma near the borde- vi£fa £Sn* P 9 1D nort ^east 

had no lonc-establi^J^ ^ China. Whereas the Chinese 
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SwCt s ? dde r- willingness after June 1967 to support 

these etnnic- minority insu'osnta „«„Z i v pp ^ rt 

openly anti-Ccnraunis? - sl& becau^f 0 ? t £° m We f e 
between the* in the form of a co^on^p^iS^S tte 

was opposed to Burma's -fascist Ke WiS .^SEerf^ 0 

Burma and the ethnic insurgent movement eiSer 
Kachm or Shan States prior to June I9fi7 ?iS ? e 
Colonists had been working £,ar2 grfa^er^n^or^ 
the insurgent forces in the De^ta ?r»« f£ ° f 
established contact witt ^ v o'^fl ' 7 had n0t 
the northern stated ntaTL^b^let S^iS 0 ^ ^ 
a development would have been highly sig£f£an^ if 0 * 

^ «. f °f PeJcin Sr* the Chinese had actually 

of the minorit? groups ^e"e ^?n aid . and support 
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and to tne possibility of a united front between the 
Kachin insurgents and other insurgents, including both 
the Shans and the Colonists. Over „nd over aaain 
Peking stressed the need for unity of the insuraent 
rorces. As might be expected, Chinese propaganda dir- 
ected toward the Shans and Kachins avoided Siln or 
ideology, which could only bring their differenced wf«, 
the Chinese to the surface; instead, the aSe^e con! 

a nd 2£ independence from tte §nion 

01 3urna and the necessity for all-out onMcitim iZ 
the GOB. This propaganda offensive vss SHirst e^res 
sion of a totally new Chinese policy which wal soo^to 
be reflected in deeds as well as words. 




"In these early discussions with Shan an* v„~-t.i~ 
insurgent leaders, the Chinee did noTlaTe tte offer 
of aid conditional on any retirement thtt Peking 





secret, judging SlS^y V^t^ig^ 



Jtfan^ ^ Burmese name of 
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precautions in effect at the t:une of their arrival 
These passengers may well have been insurcent leade-s 
in Peking for talks with the Chinese, or they nay have 
been trainees scheduled for guerrilla-warfare training 
at one of the training bases near Peking. 
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The Northeast Command 



In January 1968, the Chinese took the first 
concrete step towards the buildino of i -J^T. • 
urgent movement in norther Bu£I. x5 ttS 
sent Haw Seng te Burmese Sachiko hS s^ed^^hf 
Karen insurrection and later (1950) fled to Ph^M 

lact^f 0 5™ With a for « of some 9^-IIof eSiic 
2^ 3 !^. Shans rec ^ited from both sides of tte 
border. This was the beginning of the NortheLt Command . 
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ne was repS?ec^oTrS^S??o^!^?I??^ri na f re auenfclv 
to regroup and resupply, he gradually solidified hS * 
?^i^° n xn * ^ te .fea along Burma's northeastern 
frontier, about 50 miles north of Lashio. me sector 
became known as the Northeast Command, and its SSSq, 
umts were known as the "People's Liberation to of 
Burma By the. end of the year, Nav Seng was mounting 
attacks, involving as many as 1,000 men, on Burmese 
villages throughout the Lashio district of Burma 




^ . . , , . . — - v " ***.u.J.dr who has 

switcned nis allegiance from the old C?B Party leader- 
smp vn central Burma vo the new Chines e-back%dinsll. 




The CPB Cul tural Revolution , stace II- Hell q. Mftc 
at Party Headquarters ' — — ■ x Scenes 

relations in June 1967 nor the sudden intrusion^* 

3£S.-3L«S 22= S23SS IS? 

There had been no observable activitv m *v,^ 
part of the CPB in the aftermath or toe Jun? r?ote ' 

and the distribution of oroDaca^fl, i^-fT^^ • 

««^^E^2K5 govern*? 
mentioned earlier, the Party found itselfat^ ^vL* 

riots, xt was also on the defensive in the 

SIT^m ^ a?ainSt toe During the 

1967-1968, as a result of the government "3a shit 

its most pxominent leaders, whose death had a tellinc 
effect upon Party morale, in an effort to boo*t llrL 

reSab^e^or S^V?" * P^^^tS? 

SSiS- %f be J ng totall y on* °f touch with 

reality: for while the Party was suffering- extreme 

A; matters went from bad to wo^sp T> a ^„ . _ , 

-ITS 5 ^ itSelf sub 5ected to !ts°ffrst ? lfrLt e a?: 
^ack by government forces in April 1968. A second 

a^\r riOUS 5 ttack in September- took liakin ThS Tun 
o'°Sf ^=^Pletely by surprise, and aTlaS? 
ti^fwere mi f P ? rso ^. a ^ Party hea ^rters at the 
o^Sii iiS r . tuition, the Party suffered the 
-oss o. all the important Party papers normally kept It 
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U -L.^LJUJ I J 



^f? Uarters ' * he capture of «,st of its suooly Q * 
S£« arm ?' Md aost iWortant, the capture^of ite 

had serious repercussions for CCP-CPB relations?' 

When the Seotember 19 68 *-«-f-=»^> ^ ts^x. i_ 
quarters occurred/ the CPB had been^e!ebrat!L 
Tha* in Than Tun's words, "victor^ after In 
Jus case, he was referring to the "victorv^S^ *5 

«e c?B had been winning, Even while on the : run and 
" ^ «>st destitute condition, the PartTchS^n^ * 

of these executions leaked out slowly, but for 
j-ate 19 6, at Thakzn Than Tun's reauest «niv 

^" S e ^w--sLr" er i ouse "-s^-rfe^s. 

snow- trials and eventually put to dea^h in *->,~ 
ritualistic manner of the CP3 CuItSral^evo?utioS, ' 

s«noe~ ofY^* =°^inued throughout the spring and 

CPS. who was highly respected by his men alS aSL^ntlv 
^or .hat reason considered a threat to Thakin Than ?S 
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was tricked into coning to Party headquarters where he 

^U?~ U - e<J and . fi * al ly killed; in plrhaosihe ^ost 
merciless execution of all.* " 1 



In the end, it was 3o Tun Nyein's murder f-haf 

?n°^f to ? e t0 ° much for so,afi ^ *elberfto accept 
In the early evening of 24 September, as the bed«S?^ 
remnants of c?B headquarters were regrouping alS^Sf 
IS September attack on Party headquaIte-4 a nemh^l nr, 
Tun Nyein's military coannSd who hafesSrted LlLT 
to Party neadquarters in August and staved on tflJ- If 

To*lt?»l t^' ^ CP^afr^fand* 0 

shot hin as he stood alone by the edge of a creek. 



The End of an Era 



purge of ^, d ^^S*&£f ^ 

Zln and Thakin chit weie the o^fur^ving^oUtSurf " 



~-*„f?- T- deat}l "a* *«e first to feature a 

% lL~ n t*' 3 f^-- aSt that » as to be often 
duXa <l ll ™S°°f Cultural Revolution 

aur.ng Apr'-l- September 1968. 

The deatl i of Bo Tun Syein and other scenes of the 
^i^ral devolution in the CP 3 are vividly described 
ntn. previously mentioned last Daue of Tr.^i, rlit 
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members in Burma.* i t seem* ^ v 

out much debate by those a^Partv ^ acce P te * vith- 

Thakin zin, as thi <^~f~ Pa *^T head Suaxters that 
buro in 3u^ t ^ull ScL! 1 ^ 1 ^ 119 merober ° f the Polit- 
Although, acceding to Se P^tv'co/^ ?»*»an. 
Party Chairman should ha^ bS^elSSi^S' the new 



Jf w "w»t; one had been killednt J ***** *° the 

That left eight,, as of sll^Jt 4^°? 9°™*™*nt troops, 
were in China September 29S3, of whom two F 




(Dead) 



THAXIN THAN TUN 1 
GOSHAL 2 

thaxin than myaing 2 

HTAi' 2 

Tun Mauuq-2 

-Mya 2 

Tofce 2 

Soe Than 2 

Tun Sein 2 

Bo Yan Aung 2 

3o Zeya 3 

1 billed by CP3 member 
"Purged. 
Xz, lied by government 
troops. 



(Alive ) 

Yebaw Mya 4 
Bo Yet Htut 4 
' ^HAKIN BA THE XN TIN 5 
Thakin Pe Tint 5 ~~ 
THAKIN ZlN 6 - 
THAKIN CHIT 6 
Thakin Tin Tun 6 
Aung Gyi6 
Bo Myo Myint 6 



Defeated to the Government, 
5 iR Cnlrta. 
6 In Surma-, 
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Party without regard for^e"^!^^ ° f 
acquire great significance?^ fr^f"^^^! 0 

tfte scene, as Vice Chaxnaan of the Party he was the 
of Chinese Inflifid. 1- ^1^^^^^ 



acknowledged Thakin Thar Tun's TZH i in.*?" A f \ TSt 

I!!!!;. C fc r 1? n T " r * 5 assassination. The latter , i„ 



an* Tr.aUTcLV; noT^tiTlhe tFcFtg 2?*? ?2 
«« of the fact **«* 

r. e = 0 m e t« e x ta , vice cZir.tr ^ Z ™ naS 
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Chinese had grounds to believe that ~„„x „ 

Tun would have been chosen n!!,- ^a^in Ba Thein 

Committee had been a?lS S ^"S? l£ v the Owttral 

eight surviving^^rs^f (Of 
1968, two were living in Chi-,, =il CWCC la September 
Chinese-trained men who »Sh2 an ° ther were 

Peking's instruction!. ° ^ s ^^cted to follow 
the Central Committee to oicx'a^L ?° Coavene 

vented- the Chinese i rom a f ina ?h2f? ?*? Chairman pre- 
m the Party to coasoMd^o f latent strength 

leadership. A° Da ?en?lt £ =°? tr ° 1 OTe * «*e new Party 
a grudge against tl^t^* Chinese £2 

choice of Thakin Zin as^SI nL^artv c^ ip f ° r its 
shall see, this has been a m » w * ? Chairman. As we 
decision to shift itl fntlre?t Lf ^ 
the Thakin Zin-led CPB i£s^L?f4 »*ay from 
Burma to Naw Seng . s ^SSS^^g^ 
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THE COLD WAR PERIOD 



The New Insurgency, Pekino-sfcv1< 



Than Se SSLS^kg^ *"* ^ ° f 

had been reducedl^s lo„«? ^ »««!ral Burna 
decade. The leaders^ o§ a 
decinated; over half o' th* d V1 *tually 

thirds of the CenSfl^oSttee'etSLtfdT^^r 
dated i D the purge, had died in battS ^ n liqui " 
dered' to' "the government, l£e Par^ ll'a whot* 
becoine tainted with the 3Ah»i Zc^ • whole, had 

■che movement was at ■; i ™~jrl Popuxation. in short, 
and leadership^*! o^olltf^to^e^ "«*«»Wp 
had never been weaken ait «S S ^ S OTC! ™ent 

oarently figured In ^e^i?L! h r e . C ? nsi<3erations a P~ 
the spring If !s 6 | £ rf£S ««*«a«m, taken-during 
in BuLa. ' to reraake *»" Communist insurgency 

in the decislon^rexocS^e S^JT? ^ figUred 
was Thakin Than Tun's Ie^h^H ^ S<2 lnsur Sent effort 
new cpb Chain-, pov „f» ? the a PPCintment of a 
1968, thfS^rse had Llf ^ S choosin 9. 3y September 



With Thakin Than Tun gone"? £he CMn^o " dlre ? fcion - 
a closer tie with the!e gro£s wf^ ? ?S^- felt , 
the surviving CPB Party organization. Zln and 

Thakin Than Tun's -death oroiri^ , 
tunity to establish Naw sS-ttSS tLTS* 

then, as a r.enber of the Politburo? Coramittee 

had always°bfen g 4:ardS C as a^-* 1 * Naw 

and foreLst. he hL'^hS*^" V*^* 

pretend aTa SiS^SST^^t^ 

the Politburo. ^^^ST^TSS^^ to 
had nothing to do" with Sis ScisS tof|f SlllP " 
ence t^at Thakin Zih or Thaki^ e£<Z re 15 no ev±A ~ 

menbers of the Central Cor^L * ° My of the °thex 
informed of dhinlse 6 "I Burn >a werefceven ' 

the decision tte a?^ M ' ^ less «»sulted on 

their own^th^e^^Xvancf 1 £ **** be6n actin S « 
seas CP3 in China ImTI i ° f course * of the Over- 

announce^entf From potnfon^vf ^ e 

and Thakin Ba Thein Tin (in Sinai' w™!^ 5 ^ Burna) 
spokesnen for the CPB, as faT^ L"°^ d be *"» official 
cemed. ' a* 5 f ar as the Chinese were con- 
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member ^^IV^troT^oTJ^ ^nor^y- 
He is now customarily listed Sr^w?^ Vell > 
Thakin Chit, and ThaXin Ba 2- With Thakln Zin, 

jslss-c saw: aw J r ™"'-«'» 

misleading picture of • course a totally 

is essentLfiy^^^^^^e northfwhich 
for the most part of personTw£« f a con 5 >os ed 

who have neve? belong! It^lne "Ft*?* Md 
the Chinese have created? n^iSSfl - hellion which 
Maoist doctrine, and Sen ^Sficaliy-fSelfed 
Burmese Communist movement Thi-* ^Lv^ f 
in common with the lonq-estab?^ JT^ ellloa has little 
in central Burma, which il~ ^5 ^ «>™"t insurgency 
(a) entirely ethnic Busman and^M SV 681 T~ 
in the sense that ohlvCPB m^LzI eatl 5 el y Communist, 
these basic differfncL involved. Besides 

t«> insurgenct" e coor1lnaS e S e S actfv^-" 06 - ^ tte 
as .far as is k„own> Haw Sena ha^h** ™ tle f ln ^ wav -- 
CPB leaders in cental - no con tact with the 

in early 1968? BUrma S1BCe his ^ tu « *> Burma 

^eng anftne SS^SLSS^ ^ 





£3 Cominuvrt ewitrol 



&£ter various d'iff^r-^i *. • 
Kachin insurgent leaders, the^? With 0ther Shan and 
to trust only Naw Seng; S ;„i ."f e now reported 
appear to have dealt folefv wi^ e ^ enber 19 thev 
both the CPS insurgents ^ *? the exclusion of 



other insurgent groups ^Se^J^'S ^ with «» 
reflects the dif ficuitiS^l ? e Wia S^exnnvent 



Chinese ins 



«to «» contenrbrinSod.ced 
Zaw tu toward leklL i, J? sur Seat leaders like 

tette Shan and Kacnln SsSSSJ^ e ««*» to ^ 
down ideology, but as tnelr desf^l ^ ttiM »" Played 
the Coaaunist credential* ^ e J? revr to strengthen 
began to attach a itooSgice?"^ ^wTS** 
^urgent operations. Besides ^Sff ? fla vor to the in- 
aoctrination, .Zaw 4u 2 reoLS? * v 5 t0 Co *™«ist in- 
Chinese insistence that STn^.* 0 haVe bria ^d at the 
«to its insurgent organlzL^ ae ?£ 02 a ^rs 
he refnsed to accept S^InrtS; «» L^ 3 ?. *» that. 
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As mentioned earlier- w>~I^T^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

. recruited Into the 3uraesl~i^ ° f **« Chinese vi'l". 

*** Bu = Be se insurgent ^ grated ia *© • 

b«ofc aaai. & : Cll ~' ,e "Miaou, to 

stationed there, only in L™!* Ghlne se military vmite 
^£=^°serve with insurgent 

forces. ?S across 
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■r • -* 



Seng's 




of the outward appearances of a Chinese operation. Ap- 
parently , the Burmese insurgents openly display Chinese 
propaganda materials, carry pictures of Chairman Mao, 
and otherwise propagandize the cult of Mao. From the 
Burmese government point of view, the insurgents are 
"Communist" because they so obviously .and openly promote 
Chinese Communist interests, Despite these traooings 
of a Communist movement, however, most of the insurgents 
—at least most of the Burmese as distinct from the 
Chinese nationals serving with the insurgents — are 
probably not dedicated Party members. 



The Dying C?3 Insurgency in Central Burma 



While the Chinese- supported insurgency in the 
north has prospered, largely because of Chinese aid, 
ihaJcin Zm's forces in central Burma have been dwindling 
fast, cut off as they are from all outside aid. Since 
Thaxm Than Tun's death in September 1968, there have 
been further serious losses = In Aoril 1969, three of 
the leading Peking-returnees, one of them being Central 
Committee member Aung Gyi, were killed by government 
troops, leaving only 13 of the original 28 Peking-returnees, 
During the winter IB 69-1970, four mdre Peking-returnees, 
inducing Central Committee member Thakin Pu v were re- 
ported killed. Finally, in December 1970, the CPB suf- 
fered the loss of Thakin Tin Tun, one of the five sur- 
viving members of the Central Committee. Of the remain- 
ing four Central Committee members (not counting Naw 
Seng) , only Thakin Zin and Thakin Chit are still alive 
i n ^ e .3 un gles of central Burma; the other two (Thakin 
3a Them Tin and Thakin Pe Tint) are in China. The best 
estimate is that over 80 percent of the CPB leaders, 
including military leaders, have been killed. 

As might be expected, the loss of so manv of the 
top cadres of the Party has had a very demoralizing 
effect, in addition to the main active insurgents who 
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have been killed by the government, others have siinoly 
quit the insurgent life and retu^nw? *^S>±Y 
There have been few new recrults'in t£e Da r / llla 9 es - 
to take their places. Although ther^a-™ tZ,-^* 
ll^r^Tnt^^ C «"s e stIll° h IlLTou t 

~ ^sin^^cf fe!^ <^ Burma, 
overling jSf^l^ * conSbte"* 
problem to the ^L^t^S^^Ji^^ 

that -c^i^C^^v^ 8 ^^.^ 

P T snaab3 y to 5»ia Naw Sen 5 ; s i^urgenr^orce^n 

Ing l^- 9 f8 ea AowevJ Urth r wlSTLS-Sar- 
JhL ? ' £ owev er, and none have been noted since 
SS^o Apparentlv « SOIne Communist units moved easl to 
escape government troops involved in the "Ba Khe-- rZn*»< 
against the Communists in lato i«7 ^ Khe_ campaign 

seem to have been any e«ort L "Z'oa^S fSS."?* 

munis t un-ts i-o -i™*,^ \™ e P^t of these Coia- 

un * ts to ^ oln ^'ces with Kaw Seng, however. 

-leaa^^^ 

reports, xt woul^ s^r^s^^L^ £ 
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would seem that the CPB leaders raust h'a^" 66 ?- " 
servations about submera^ 5, ? ave serious re- 
dominated tribal insurrlc??^ eiKSe:lves in * Chinese- 
< 'feet represent t^-^^t~Z ± ^\^ in 
would place it much nore^f^^ e ° f ? ^?^ «d • 
So long as ThaJcin zin and Peking's thumb, 

there seen!s little lik*??*™^? °".t rMai11 in control, 
being moved out or cenS£ Bur^f Pa ^ y h « a 9«*t«» ' 
other old-time leaders of t ?^? a '= inCe , the y 
tainly prefer to enl tteL^y^J^ aln, ? st «r- 
Communists have been fiahtin^+ht area wh ere the 

twenty years. ^gating the government for over 

for suchYdecision r 1nd iTlt **** ^"aJcen the need 
relevance. The real £.1,- ?- My case ' "duced its 
insurgency in Bu^i?™^ C£nter ° f toe Communist 

^ tie ^easT^d Sr^lSLh^^^' 
Seng. There is little cha^ *v ead ?* shl P of Naw 

snip will ever be ablj to exLri- ^ leader- 

over the insurgencyin the no-fhf ! "Snificant control 
headquarters vLe^o move ^ "^ther or not Party 

» Burma — that is *±Z ■ £ **** Cora ™mist movement 
likely to continue l^t ^nic-Bunaan mainstream ~-ts 
the nL afnesI'versLI o^r? ^«ectual way, while 
« the Sino-Burmel; bordl; area!*** °? erates independently 

totally^I te S o rthl tSJ^f^^ ^ likely t0 
*urma. They win probablv ^l 5 ^ in antral 

support (at least el^lL? ontlnue to Sive it propaganda 
not direct ^prIp1 g anIa a sS=or? e a?2|K a « 

see'* x s :^^S SpSentfy 

urgency in S^r^l^^tSr^.Si*"-- 



—Ob- 



The last NCNA broadcast on the ln centra * Burma, 

ber 1970) consisted of VL^c^.^^^ "J * Pte T 
m the Pegu Yonas.* Two other fcrr>„fl^=fi • -T successes " 
August 1970 gave an eaua^Sc^STSS^O JS** 
count of Oonamaist miiitarS IcSSm nu = le f 3ln 9 
Hith such periodic ^opagSdfs^ort* (aveSnf f?5 
radio broadcasts a year) . the Chinese ^1^ f af a 
service to the armed struggle in kV p^,, vf Paid lip 
they^id nothing to -terfa^l/heg^JS tf ^ 

Yo^s since Tha^Th^ T^l^d^^ll iT 
It will be remembered that the CPB lost its ™*f,, I - 
ment m the attack on Party headbuart^ SLf eguip- 
So far as is known, it has not SSSSf? month - 
which would have ailoweHt ^ S^**"* 
tact with China, No new Pekina-reta^S^ i0 con " 
to have been sent to the Pegu n !om« U S g a S e r ^ ted 

fcm the northern Shan State into central BaSaTTfew 




™F2£ Se° r T is h ^ ^ cted moving south . 

to his death in December ?£?o ^Ib/CC^ 3 ^ ^ 
T^n is reported to have been «™ nemb er Thakin T< a 

the task of "liaison w!th lo~?^ flCally barged wia 
but there is no informaSof aH* POWers " baling ChLa) 
have had with the Chinese"! coat a=ts he may * } ' 

Slg-^goon ^vern^ f n^and_ a g^ ur£ ^ - " 

3ur nese N |J^^ s ; on ||^red Chinese support of' the 

Cninese were not supoorSnH^ JUC6 1 ? 67 ' whe * the 
was greatly alarmed h^ V^ 9 insur 9 e n=Y in Burma, n» w „ 

the Bur^^fo^^^. Period in late June i 967 when 

£r» .a—tinKS^ ooScy^owa^f I'fofgur 
Sat 1 ^? 3 " 011 *S«*»t tS&S S r ^ M ' major 
that China might decide to fu^rfX "* Was the 
the aim of creating a La£-^£ t £:< "»«9«»ts ' with 

almost unanimous baSi*g ?n ^ Ne Witt 

a policy designed to^ain^a^uf^ 1 ^' decided m 

jT.T 119 5 enaless barrage hLtTV- 3 " In res P»nse 
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that it could deflect the outfc»m-<=+- ^ r^- 



o* the «^2tSir*^(SrsLf3 

-s still uncertain) . JQthouS, £ ° f tie atta <=* 

that the insurgent lo^^eallv^oof^I ^ Clairaed 
suffered an unprecedented nuSer of caiaal4i«? ^ 
edly, over 200; moreover, the a-W * f report- 



See tr.c discussion below, page 226. S? rl ° ts - 
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^^^^^^ which the 

"ere)^ than Ne "f^anl %e ^i^* 5 but laities 

attention to the problsL °£ «L w al V ntern ^ona 
China to call off%h e i? ?e v of Setting Coacminist 
he made the first publi^f^? attacks. 0 n 6 NoveSZT^ 
the Bu^se ar^^^^Ti^f^ti^ b& 
Buraa m a speech to the ooenT™ ^ ? ent ? la =°rth eas t 
conference of the rul^ °P e nmg session of a three-dsv 
"uch to the sur^'of^e^ of^ 5 * *»S*pX 
t that there had been ■•ei.rhi ^ world, he reveal 

between January and August if si? 1^ rder with 
was announced to have tr^f^t 5 The Bu «ae3e army 

officers) , 250 wo££d SS^fJ 3 , 3 • 10 
42 ndssing, Althougl nit l^f^fv^ 6 °f fi «») » and 
supporting the insurgents i£ £? ly * CCasin 9 China of 
he said, that -the SoS'a^ai^ * S raach ' whe * 

they ar e bolstered* by^e^f 3 ?* oecZare that ' 



ifcn's alarm cve-^ ±h/> -.-—v. 
— '**«<Mt Saraa aH<f ' et 2%^* el,nar i * c « ; «'i*y problem . 
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had S ?pea i f ° r in S>-° v <^ relations with China 

) ■ 

(footnote continued from page 90 ) 

&d a hue and cry on eZr? occasion 

.orr.er. tal*. less and do more. -W e prefer to ± a TU 
«t eucn things when the time UrigZ. I ? 



, , ; . t/ie t-,ne is riaht. I 

cm tellT.no you this now because I feel the time 
r.as cov.e to report to the people. 

We have never suffered so many casualties before 
Our casualties were 44 dead and 44 wounded in 
one engagement alone - 

£ uant to appeal to the people of the countru 

against us have openly decVared they: are Tettino 
e=temal aid. -We on our part - do riot lish tt 3 
enrage others.. The question ZaslA do 

nave that strength. I ask the people rot to 
be provoked to anger, to use hals/wtrdl, or 
to take action because of clashes £* the 
frontier areas. 

I wish to stress that we want to have friendlu 
otl a ;lZt^ th all .^ries, especially with 

would li< e Jo restore the cordial and friendlv 
relations tr.at previously existed. This till 
require efforts by both tides.... Despite the 
clashes at the borders ana the present situa- 
tion, we shall do whatever we can on ourpalt 
to restore the old friendship. P 
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, Shan State 
Communist A cirs/ty 
/j) May 1971 

Communist contr ol 
^-■d Communist operation: 




- the £^.^?£g£ S-i-- south 



season. • what ha! been s™ij£ r£2 1Iuun 9. of the wet 
the low level of irjurge^ ac-ivi^ %? Ur ? r " ill 5 has been 
of the latest dxy sea^n ?octoblr^ 9 f O-Mav^l,^ 51 ^ 115 
coapsrefi to the same Deriod th* v * y 1 * 71) ' as 

•™*t part., the insurgent hav^ s-^ ^ 0 "" ?or ** 

" on the y town 9 of M fo in aontI * 

was not expected to^e^^o SLSri^ 



until the beginning of' the n^vf <, 

1971. i« „ hat was prob^w ^r^ast ™??"i n ° Ct ? er 

before the onset of the r L«L« \Z ■ offens ive 

s e s°sv , xS^ -------- s w rr ving 

beginning o* the n»xt military action until the 

The atten Jon to recVt^na ^ V* • ^ fal1 ° f 15>71 - 
that the insurgents S ;"f P SLfln" ln3 SUg * est 
tary action inW fSurf ^weverfS SUStained 

a strio'VL^d"! 10 ? ^ iES FS^^ have control over 
(including IheUder^ 3 ^ 
two-thirds of the fo-nter Kr>v»r.^ * ' plus rou £hly 

called "liberated territo^? f^ 6 ,' / hi \ is ««* so " 
the Northeast Coaaaad BeTOM «?T * f r ^ e contr °l <* 
operate as far south as S££5 Sea 5's troops 

and as far east as^ong "aoTat t^s" ? K °*°*' 

occupied small towns like Mran si T/, f have 

they are usually quickly d^ivL out bv t^T Peri ° d ' bUt 
and air force, rea out by the Suraese aray 



rece 



'■2?.e connection between ih-e lull -> t ' r ~ <•,•„•„*.,• 

relations with Surnc i s discussed ^ T-aprove 
P=?er, beginning on page 200 *' etiOK 
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not ^L 3 Ttl^ t l^Te t*e borf^ ^ 4t 
or the rest of the strip bfland ate™ J** 5 ? 1 ° f Kyuh5co5c 
border that comprises the NorSfjt rL th % Sln °-B"r n »ese 
ft will almost certainly D u? S a fiSr?n d C HoweVSr ' 
insurgents from extending" the occu^ , ° * Sep the 
than S-10 miles from the bord^ 2£ territory further 
is not going to tolerate ^Itlou^ll^^ cettai ^ 
liXe Lashio. Thus, the situation f= ?" °, a ^ 0r towns 
very much as it now J» w±S ^ * ely to stabilize 

control over the p^incioal^ow^ f overiaa ? nt maintaining 
areas where securiiv Io?ces £f C a~?~£V U ? na and other 
much of the remote MU »r!=, * garrisoned, but with 
able to insurgent a-a^l w^ 1 "^ 3 " BUCTla vulaer- 

~t have ef f eltivY^ntroi oS^^JSTST' Wil1 
insurgents will not be in * rJ^,-*T wnole °f Burma, the 
outside the high?Lnd area. P ° Sitlon to «««P* life 

to the SiS.I^St^i^ Poses 

the got has «4r excised zu^con^oHf ^ 
As lona 25 e fl „vi r • in this area. 

area.afpng the IrontLr^porU 5 *° - ~te 
by ethnic minority DetSlel?*!?^ h^S?* " Ci, ? Sivel y 
a serious threat L* the survival rtf 7 be V1£Wed 35 
Rangoon, No matter how fuclels-u! J% < 9°^rnment in 
ment in establisMna a ! the .insurgent move- 

it must at s^me Zollt eitZTr caSh ^ t0 °? e «te, 

<that is, among t£ P^^oSo! Bur^f **? low1 ^" 

permanent status as L irritant P 7° per > or accept 

not even the Chinese) a^s ttat £ (a P? are »tly, 
in the north is about to expand Communist insurgency 

sh» « Uw „ iro ;°?s >;^^ vxftsj;? 1 " " a 



aecause of the large Burmese army presence in 
and also because of the traditioL? ftt? % tl ? e area 
these ininority peooles to Cm w%f . C ° MU " lsn of 
between the NorLe ai it ^nd^nl the Kac^f frT* leaChed 
Army (KIA) in Julv 1970 S a?readv Inde P en ^nce 
breaking down, because of ^f fl^ ^ r^J^t ° f 
nent into its own areas.* In Ctonnrunist encroach- 

there have been reports of fLhtino 2^ ^ months, 
the Northeast Co.™«d. Naw slna "! tl rTl *** and 
reported to be holding KIA so!die" ~ trfL^"^ ■ 
issued an order to shoot on sioht~Lv%?a S ° ners ': h aving 
into (SB-controlled territory^ ThS S~ r ° eS ■ lntrudin S 

govern.-nlnt? ng their stre ^ ag'&inst the Burmese 

enough force in 9 the northern^StaL VhandLlhT* 16 



eel.se a * io it£V /? a ™ ted f * 07lz Weexent in the 
the Oak 'ZV. ^ZZZt™,^: 0 **** <% Z ? £a " c * gainst 
19B3 agreements like an earlier one siqned in 

"lint^irj ™ ad ' d * 8 of breaking io» J 

Tu J 4 Z- ; ~' r - e 3tou ?s over commercial intents 

tS °^^ m e-.terzs-Lvecy grown i.n the area, 
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?-,S°^ U151St lnsur 9ency there.* Roughly 
half of tne-122,O00-man army is presently engaged in 
counter-insurgency operations, against a total ftreLth 
of insurgents of all types in all parts of Burma ol 9 

Chmese-supported Northeast Command presents by fa? 
tne most formidable adversary. The fovern^nt taSs 
a far more relaxed attitude towards the 14-15 odd ~„ 
Co» rais t ethnic insurgents." who, Sough coUect^velv 
mucn more numerous than the Communists, Ire £ad!y * 

Communist ethnic insurgents arTconfinfi^ remote^as 

ln.!^J^I Y P ° Se little or no immediate threat. It thT 
lowland Burmese or their productive homelands ir, *ZZ r~ 
rawaddy valley and delta, «d show li?t!e dilpo^iSln 
^ ^t 6 -. therefore, the army has thus f ar beln afa"!e 
in ^ r££ ****** of Communist insur|enS 

e"o^ ? hlle Jcee P i ?3. up its counter-insurgency 

e^orts elsewhere, if a: serious threat should bead? 
to develop la the southeast, however, where formof 
Premier U Nu has *ery recently begna'aSSeJlS^era- 
st^h f " m Thailand ' **e government might fiSfStSlf 
somewhat more pressed for troops. e " 



'TAe army ie Sr.a raa £r. counter-insurgency force ir 
Surma, altr.ough the police, who are trlined inZra- 
Tulllt?- cct -T" ieS ; and the Militia fl% a 

et-XT e TL7l e - ■ Tn - e3 / se ?*r : *y are Jeauately 

equipped and tra-.nea for their task and are able *o 
contain the situation, at least zo theellentof "cor- 

,-*r,u Tke J* f"f^ thB 3 > S0 ?->*<™ - ^chin Independence 
XZi' * s - s .000 strong Shan State Arm and Shar Ir- 
ceper.der.ee Army, the Z,000-man Shan insurgent gToul 
s^lrTr 5 ™ de ?e™r.ily -under Khun Ssa, aid the 3**000- 

^ ^o^mun^s y. and ngr.i-wi-na factions. 
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While the GUB would seem to be able to contain 
the Communist insurgency at existing levels, it would 
be hard put to root Kaw Seng's insurgents out of the 
highlands — not only because of the political prohi- 
bition against operations near the Chinese border but 
also because of the prohibitive military and economic 
costs* Even now, the cost to the government of its 
counter- insurgency operations is only slightly less than 
total national expenditures on education. At this 
level, the insurgency has become a political issue, with 
Ne Win's opponents attacking the administration for 
what is considered the high (over one- third) portion 
of the budget allocated to the military. 

The cost of the insurgency has been even higher 
in terms of casualties. In 1970, the government for 
the first time released the casualty figure (over 1,000 
casualties) of the insurgency in the north, thereby 
disclosing the substantial nature of the fighting be-- 
tween - "the government and --'the Communists in "the Northern 
Shan State during 1970. Ne Win has made it clear that 
this casualty cost has been higher than the government 
is willing to pay. 

Thus, the Burmese government has become increas- 
ingly concerned about the level of the insurgency even 
while it has managed to cope with the problem fairly 
successfully, in terms of limiting insurgent operations 
to remote areas traditionally not under the control of 
the government. An intensification of insurgent activity 
would presenc definite problems for the regime, not 
only in increased military costs and a rise in the num- 
ber of casualties, but in the sharpening of existing 
antagonism between the line combat unrts and the soft- 
living military bureaucracy in Rangoon. 

For these reasons Ne >;in has become increasingly 
interested in improving relations with the Chinese. Since 
late 19 69, he has made several overtures to that effect 
in the hope of getting the Chinese to stop, or at least 
to reduce, their support of the insurgents. It would 
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seera that the question of : Chinese sudoo-j- ~* ^ 
insurgents is probably under rlvLw ff^^L^t 
moment, considering the mbdif icatio-is i- of flJ i ^ 
Burmese relations in the last y^ar?" A few £i„i a f - n °~ 

££, She^S ^d^ baS "- 0f ChiDeSe ^=tIons e rega1d'S 
oth _he GD3 and the insurgents over the last eig£t Months, 

China's Hew Two-Leve l Policy Toward Bursa 

states maintained official conSc? a? ^ a 5 ta * oa i«* 
there have been the f<-st S1 w at * he level — 

relations beginnSg to £e fell I* fiiF***™**** in state 
in the return of amba«^n-rf 970 and culminating 

has been fXSfdl?"?^^^*"^; ™ S 
^tic atmosphere: much Sre f-loSf -t S55- r 2 1 ? cea di S l0 - 
Chinese and Burmese diplomas bo^ Vn 5 w Ct betwee « 
enquiries by chou En-Si ^olt heafS^I 
Win, and, most recentlv, S inv??Ition S^L^^?? Me ' 
nese ambassador in Ra ^ oon to^fwin^o"^ 



r.eae a ho held false 3*rre B r ll££ 5 r * ee ? °f Overseas Chi- 
fi.ates. If Ae Ui^T^rT^ IT^tt™ ^ 
to improving relations -j-»r zJt„~ S -+ 3 P--orz±y 
»**ld not hive oro££ % ihe ™ieZ*£'T, 
r.ese in jail — a Jt+±*t E T ct -f- °J tr - e Overseas Chi- 

ir.e ivo countries -- or tie LlT ■* S °J B ? oiKi bst ^" 
to issue an invitation to „ewZ 2£"*° n ^'t chose 
relations. The UsuZgl/lh^i^Z^"^ 9*??' 
tr.e deaC rche concerning tL Over^^^f™**^" 

footnote continued or. page 101) 
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-tic r^S.^S^*" SI in diplo- 

accepted and furtive* bv tte ™ Bur;ne se but eventually 
ficant change in^S situaSor, v f 6 ' Constitu tes a si^ai- 
which the rlsto-aSon of et eVen 1:116 roa311l er in 

indicative of conSi™ ~«f S a <~«nplished was 

attitude towards S^wE^^^S^*? ^iw, 
negotiations, 3urma's 'teeing:,. er lnte "sive secret 
-ent of the new ££nes e ^cwSTTl'** aPP ° iot - 
on 12 October 1970; although he arri^Jr?" i D Them Maung, 
November, the Chinese wSitld until Sl^f i" 9 ±a 3nid - 
the appointment of Chen Chao-vS^ 1971 to aaaoance 

to Burma. The obviously ca££la1Lf%3 lne . 6 ^^rior 
ambassador to Rangoon^ oncT^e B^Lf-^ « 
agreed to exchar.gl an^alsalors K^LSS P*? 6 *' k ** 
ntated Kp. win -i»u~ « s - e P° r ted to have ir- 



f joornote contir.ue^ /row pc^e 

po^cj awards Burma since tnc fall 

heal^H HSl 1^1^*1" £ ^s recent «Z 
reason ;; e y ir! gaoe f ' ? Te %***?lS* J^l* neaT . f"*ure (the 
there are other rLiS»/X^l»V£rw W£ ?* W ? R; ' 
Cfc-.BC as *M, ti„ e . Co „ e .;L„ * t+VlZJZ??' t° visit 
Between the two countries since Jule ^cT f *« l f**«w 
/eeZ that his W .V. * c , VT'- ' ne "-Shi well 

_ - • - So-T-.g „ e c« ir . Q would oe xr.tervetei „ 

ri«£e* e?««SaY* ^"SJi T** °f tr - e --session these 
Chinese ° J s be '' K S ^r.der the influence of the 



exchanging ambassadors with the nqci? A ^ 




Sino-3iinnese relations than thp ^rol "1 > real s^ate 
between the two coun-H« S ^Plomatic atmosphere 



■e 



J SQ71CL ^S c Chinese c^cssc^r to their capitate. 
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function of the overall condition of Sino-Burmese rela- 
tions— "m other words, that the Chinese would never 
nave, wgun to support the insurgents if Sino-3urmese 
s^aue relations had not changed dramatically for the worse 

£nlH *? 67 ' ^ f ? lio ^ that a significant Sorov2 
ment m Smo-Bunnese relations should be reflected in I 

?S°fnf e<?UCtiCri/ if a0t el ^ination, of Chinese support 
luLlrt i^^ eats - *> ^ « the Chinese conti^TS 
support the insurgents, there can hardly be good rela- 
tions, at least from Ne Win's point of view. 

. ^ f^ht be expected, the improvement in diplomatic 
^aS^V*? brought -certain changes in Chinese policy 
^ insur 5ents. For one thing, the Chinese apLar 

have taken steps to tone down insurgent operations 
during the recent dry season when secret Negotiations 
concerning the restoration of ambassadors were underway- 
yet in the sane period Chinese logistical su^ort for - 
Naw Seng's rebels seems actually to have b ^/ r ; augmented ~ 
On the propaganda front, Peking has indeed cut back its 
previous overt support of the insurgency;! but on the 

£and lt has inaugurated a powerful new clandestine 
radio broadcasting facility to fulfill the same support' 
function for the Burmese rebels. All this seems to add 
?L^°J Shlft X * <? inese tactics toward making the insurgency 
less of an overt Chinese challenge to the Burmese govern- 
ment, but no overall reduction in the scope of Chinese 
covert support to the insurgents. On the contrary, the 
Chinese have taken actions that seem to be aimed at strength- 
ening the insurgency as a long-term threat to Burma, albeit 
one less blatantly identified with China. 

It would seem that the Chinese have used their 
authority over Naw Seng to enforce some curtailment of the 
scope of insurgent military operations over the last six 
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to eight months.* This is sugc-sted hv m,* * 
insurgents did not mount a nafo^ * - * fact that the 

7over«nent.i„ thewi„ter-5f ?970-?I aS !^ St tte 




goo 



Although' the Chinese would obvious Iv* ^ \~ 

- ^^^^ 
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being more important to build a m^.,- 4. 
base than to pursue further virtS^"^^*"*"** 
to be nore than mere rational izI°faT i *T J???* WOU " d seeln 
Tin's words. The Chinese s ^ tot t^^.^ M»ei« 
of a protracted struggle, reouirLg 'tit Tt£L£* ? *** , 
the long-term capabilities of the Lsu-o^ ni " 5 ° f 

emphasis on building a Communist *** 
to be aimed at strengthening the <zlv£t ~ OZl WOa } Q seem 
threat- to Burma. " -^su_g fcjjCy as a long-term 

Since Ba Thein Tin's -visit to insurgent 



headquarters In March 1971, Na w Seng's fc44 
to have taJcen ^-r-^— — 3 * c ^ 3 



axe known 




the closing weeks of the i<97n-7T „ " Ma Y# in 

there is nl evidence ol a f educ^io^in S^Z Mo ? e ? v «* 
aid during this period either i^tal 2h?»?? S * lallltai y 

power heT.p to him through recruitLa frJ 5t ? hinese 

on the Chinese side of b^Sr^or ?f ) ^ 

given Eaw Senc's fo^o. v„ ^ ' or , W the assistance 
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In the next six months, therl^ r ° f J^ 8 «™e revolution, 
cles on the "CPB-led Burmese ~fJ^ 6e °, ther N CN* arti- 
str^ggle- - one in June, one^^f vol "^«v armed 
tember 1970. There followed 9 st ' 311,3 one in Ser-. 

toy 1971. - While thkrin^lfeff 9 ™? ?° nths s ^«ce. until 
considering the periodici^lf not be noteworthy, 

on the subject, fefcing's ZilLl tl Chinese com?' 
anniversary of the la4chi^g "? te of «» 23d 

in March of this year was cert^rT, Communis t insurgency 
its propaganda treatment of S^ive^^*^ ^ 

* tne anniversary last year. 

insurgenct^wal sudLnly^roken Til V b ? ect of *»« Burmese 
article on "the exclllent Si f- May 1971 whe n an tract 
Southeast Asia" Se^ifl^iiv ^£ 0?a ? r Nation in 
of the people's araeT force! lld^v^^ 
of Burraa and the arned forces of +L 6 Party 
minorities in Buraa.- ±hS rtf„^ varioos Rational 
support of the Bumese revlfu^^ ° V&rt PWSMte 

^rp^z ^^-5?%™ article that 

statement of 20 May 2970 L ,£/■ I - <»»"-»«»»«ry of M , 
^or" wce tke mair f ' I 972 J» ne stressed tLt»,™ 0 l u _ 

article was a reaffirmation 0 ? 'f"' ld toi °*' ?hus, the 
?oU C y thai U devoted to J£. = • °' 
crticle seens to hall iter I Z ' 3 ™ 3 solution. The 
tnai the Chinese were l% * t l\? P 1°™* *° Sovie± siting ■ 
lotions in part, it eee T B al*„ e *??°* ±e ™ of vorld reil- 

i n V^vaie\l°rnThZZe %T^ S - v1 "> had 

footnote continued or. /age 20?i 
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the same support function. The r"Lf o ^ t0 fulfi " 
the "Vozce of the Peoole of £ZJZ? dl ° sta ^°a — called 
Burmese to B, 1rm , - ^j^gg™ C^ a M^^ 




TWr.ose continued from page 20B) 
S-.vi.ng enough support ±» +t - 

revoluii OT:s and insurgencies Zh£h *? zKese *° the 
*}**™9K the Chinese r.eednoiicV^^ 'Wting. ■ ■ 
(•-f tr.ey had been primarily % mentioned Burma 

an entire article *o the lub4-l f *e ro « e * „/ 

«oi constitute the' same: de£"Jl~''* * tneT £4 does 

v^ou e i y given xx^m&v&zkztt Pehn * & 



.1,71 



It 



<r fa 



naif years. It hae the caplbitiL past . °™-«*d-c- 
vnere it. Burma and car b B ■, y tr ^smitting any- 

Rangoon. It trans on I nZlV^/i^ fa * s °»*° « 

PJ in fi 0e languages: BurveTe "J.C Af ^ ,mn * fancies 
?f w " (Mandarin). DailThtils Za ="-n, Shan, Karen, and 
0300 and 2830-2930 ■ hou° s f*" 5 * 0?To- 

"unUi control, printed ' *** ?f Bu ™ a ^er Com- 

==s„ starts uirfc <- Burmese » n Z~ x 1 v -" le - E ach broad- 
'-si Internationale SQr ' 3 and eKd * **• tew- 
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to have come froir 

a sssra is-5S£S ^ 

should no* broadcast^" 1 • ^ a Dew ^adfo lSl la 
nothing to do with thTold f Se have Virtually 

as a member of the CP3 Politburo. 3130 co-opting 
Bu^ese^-^ro^t f ^ ' 
of the Central Committee of made ia the nJae 

^.'^ by Peking^ittf o^*? 9° v ?^ 

- In a second ^tri^d^^ 
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i iii ^nl'I^W 



that has been repelt"* ±TZ>£^? government,- a demand 
of the "voice,- fuch-i 1 " I^ 9 ^? "? io ^padcasts 
CPS May Day slogans.*- i n SeneL? L broadcast of the 
have served to emphasize tlT^rS^*,,?^ *»«*Mst. 
insurgents and to link the aJ-ZI % ^ e Coaaauaist 

with the "liberation movtLnS^^n vS*" 

and Laos; they have a' so ™,,*7„ 2 letnam ' Cambodia, 

government in'^the molt Snffibi?|! terms^ 0 * Ne *** 

the radlo'sStiirir^voL^^^-up and operating 

construction of a sooMs^catel^^- - BeS f des *»» * c *«l 
well within the bounSS« of ttina^Sf faci1 ^ 
to play the major role in thf to— ? ^ Chinese seem 
of the programs' them^elvesf A^l^* !f **oad?a.«i»g 
clearly recognizable as one of * 5 • """racer is . 

language announcers. This s «L»=^ ?v 83310 s Bu «ese- 
staff of Radio Pefcincr that 0)6 Burmese 

may well have. b^tl^^r^frST? • *** . 
where all prop^aKia KvfIiJ s *^/ eIcin3 to 
centered for l&^dfasfeii^^*^- ^ * re *° be 

broadcasts have HalTnrof ess?oSr ^ a ?? li ? ata *' tte 
tent quality. * ^essionai^ technical and con- 



'f^tnote cor.ti.r-.ued from page 108) 

c«e Burmese reactionaries 

^Is7trladcll77cill^ a l IF* re 3^ that the "Voice" 
Marcos of the PhAivli-rr* overthrow of President ' 

«awe, 27^ i^^- , ~ Jer - <****c*ed President Marcos bu 

nr.-, V i ait tTT e e p h Tti P ;ti e es : r - coKne ° tio « *« 
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9anda support of fh! 5 est «i"t in providing 

1970 has P S |f Burmese insurgents siSLf 1 ?*" prc * a - 

«* a clandeltinf o. to son,e extent bv t-h 6 Se P*«*er 

even s^ng^Mf" fa «lity in C^La that tablishn,ent 

and more provocati™ C * P x ° Pa 9 anda support for *? ovi *e* 

the ChineL have souoht r XS .-° n tte ^ S «?? insur ^cy. 

the one hand by the Ion 5° ^^vent the «j??J£ S 

tives and on „ w const «ints of their- 7 ""^ P°sed on 

Seng's ^ge^ ° ^ hand * the propagf^ 0 ^"- obj ec ? 

attacks on the S »• long as they av6il mf*- eds of Naw 

way hope to ™f- ! ln 9 ov ernru en t i£ S£< makl n3 direct 

ass s, ^^iSSyrfrS'sas: 

to thl w m?.,™"'""*"^ Si, S gf" °' °»«t«aJnj 

». ««. f SIt °- ^» :«££^^ 

radio b/oada a .E l ?™"* v °l"*ion- Indthi'J^V Cite the 
this way, chint f t h . e Thai Communist iL andestine 

Fek ™S lt **lf is not attalk&fZ 3 /**' 
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being made in the case of Burma n„ 

directly and by not ope.nVSiaimL^w taCkin9 the GUB 
the insurgents, they may hope to th61 f SU PP°" of 

Burnase and international audiencesf ^at fiCti ° n (with 

terrerxng in Burmese affairs? while they are not in- 

to ^ntain a high level of ^ & 

fooled/however?* ^flf^PoxtldL^T^ h * Ve not 
improvement in diplomatic relatfoL^" 5 ^ With ^ re °ent 
tries, the GUB has apparently been bo^T ^ ^ coun " 
by other aspects of current Chin»L alarmed and annoyed 

For instance, it was reported te ^ n P ^ 1Cy tOWards B *™*' 
in the inauguration of a cla^destin^^ *£* Chinese rol <* 
facility for the Burmese it*? t tadl ° broadcasting 
unfriendly act Ne^xTwas sli^o £ P art ^«l«?y 
embarrassed by the start of the radin T b * en Very much 
a week after the arrival „f radl O .broadcasts u 

Rangoon. GUB security ser^i^f ^ Chinese ambassador in 
to nonitor the bro^cL^d? Z™?tl tel * ord «*< 

frequencies usediby the radio. * Possible, to jam the 

the nsw'radirsta^/^^L^'can^Tir *~«* to 
have significantly improved ™V=*? hardly expect to 

as they engage insicS r provoc^ve°2ctr ith ^ he G °? SO 
realize that they are ieooarafit™ ?: Since ">«st 
aent in state- to-state^elatfons wi^T 1 ^ ^ rther i»Prove- 
behavior suggests that Sey will not h aive h fn« ti01 ? S ' • their 
improving relations with tl-Zl J? Zu 9 ■ P P riorit y to 
"people's armed struggle the sacrifice of the 

state relations ^TrX™^^*?^** Can 

state relations while" It ZZ Burraa .~ of improving 
insurgency levL over 'the M-"^^ ^^aininl an 
avoid overt insults and =t^w « 2? he Chinese- now 
obvious goodwill ta ° k * ° n the GUB make 

of an invitation It ^e wfn to^isi reCent e ^ension 
~v« tly «, provide ^^S-iiJSt^ ^SSS" , 
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<K0 FnrigTQHajajggg^ 



elements has been noted i™ain«f ^f^ 1 * contradictory 

SU??*^ 8 '- 81 * 01 """^ Sa2y"a f?^.^"*' other ^ 
Thailand, during the past several 'J^ PhUippines « ™* 
observers have described Chfnff months. Whereas some 
countries as "ambivalent ??? e * e K 11 ** towards these 
describe it as "two-pronged^ \- B £LZ**? ? ore «P* £ 
tions with the»B-couStxi'. wl«, £™ ? at im P r °ving rela- 
bad terms ( in keepinTwitt S^? loh fas beU on 

improve its image i„ 9 ^e woSd ? n o^rali effort to 
|*me. at maintaining leverage ovef # a " d ' at «» 
force concessions flvorab^to aLf ^ 90vern ™ent S to 



l£ygese_lnsurg eno 




Chinese^uopor? of^^" 9 0,6515 of Paper m «, al . 

reaction ^'ISL^^J^S^ $£*n £ * d £ ect 

government at the^ime If^^ff "f de the bSS? 

pport of the insurgents. 
Charge d«Aff ai?^^ S f the riots "in June 196? f.u ft 
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government made public the follow™ a 

ment Statement of 29 L i ° W 9 , ! y "\* Chinese Govern 
ment st,tement, the demands^ tSt^SX ° f ^ 

(I) "severely punish the culprits;" 

v?ctLs?i ief t0 the £ -»"^s of the 



(2) 
(3) 



(4) 



"publicly offer apologies to the rhi 
^L 90 ^™^ and P-PP^ and ?rie hl " ' 

* i 

"guarantee the safety of the Chines 
Embassy in Burma and other Chined 
agencies anfl an _ _ ines i e 



^ surma and other Chinese 

agenc.es and all their chines^person- 

(5) -immediately put an end to the fasei,,* 
atrocities against- Overseas Chines" 

nese officials, i n pTl£\^™£Z^*9™** by Chi- 

mands, tnTa^l^'f 1 *^™ 3 * have other de- 

Chinese in jSl in Z ^ B release Oversea! 

arrested i n connection M ^ e ^"V*!* 8 a ^"ntly 
were arrested on othS? chara« SS? * KOS ^ of whom 
n-arketeering, the possession s?«33ling, black 

tion certificates,^ ""or crfmf^r n f? ti0na J- 
mg to some reports th* ?h^« ? f f enses > • Accord- 
Rangoon, rather thlk ^Ji2 ?S ^.insisted that 
opening trade between ^ e lnit iative in re- 

five demands, whenever chinefe of??ciaL ori * inal 
,ect of Sino-Burmese relat^nL^^nls^ea^on^^erf " 
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lease of Overs eafcM^T in SUch « r£!" 

of the tananaT" 1*™,^% BU ™ BSe have n °* met three 

taken since June 1 967 ; it J^L P °" ltlOB ^ «»^ h4ve 
having come up with I I ? ot a <J™»tion of their 

SSTS? °f ^^t^^S^S* fW? continued 

J? the Burmese have ever ™„f • 8 known ' this is as far 
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punishmett^f" £l s t e ™? ol %Z Jn^LSTcSS ^ ? fficial 
Burmese note assured the CPR thatit -China riots , the 
investigation of the events and wouL J^ 1 * 9 °V t an 

t^t° n : in acco «*ance with Bu* e t ?h e T Pr J a ^ 
that the government was "very sorrv" L ^ e stated 

the Chinese expert stabbed on ™^n,^ tte death of 
viously, neither of t^St^^?^?": *T 
for "severe punishment." Moreover, the Bu2*»= 9 dfanands 

"since he haa alreadv been ^ta^tq o» 2 *° 90 free 

It is not surprising thlt Pekiria founl b^ 5 :P endin 9 ^lal." 

what lacking in thil SaLd f Burmese justice some- 

•t the GUB ?on the Lifter tne teiEPtK!?"* b ^ St 

government reiterated its demand «£i ■ ' ' Chinese 

of the chief culprits" and warnL^ ? evere Punishment 

and reasonable demands." P y China -s proper 

nese -"^ra^^^ 

nese technicians ^^WSoK^^S; 
Ser^te%^d f ?he^K °? t^I^r 'F' 

nical Cooperation Agreeme^,^ Sse* SXS S^***- 
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Ne Win's order by having all of th^Sr- «. v. ■ - 

Burma by the end of the month. Sev^J ech \ lc ^ns out of 

En-lai had indicate that the Chined w eeks before, chou 

a^assador at the same tiii^L^ScSSe?/ 11 *^ 
did so. ne te chmcians v and they 

Relations between the two C ourn-ri OB a 
further in February 1968, when the gSI" "gef^e ' f 
of a number of trials of Oversea.; ph<.L 9 e flr st 

nection with the Jun * ? 9 6 7 riots ^11**^1**** ia con- 
treatment given the Burmese youth «co JS^'^k^ lenient 
Chinese Embassy official, the Sverse^ ni™*^^"* **• 
long prison terms for nmch lesser crL, 7 u"^ given 
were more arrests of Overseas chLffi ? v In March « there 

stronolfsugges^I Ran9 °° n 3113 

the pari of^e Inr^e^tt r e1pecT? ^ 9ive °» 

mands, and this vas conf£™U £!t P -° ^"w's five d e - 

you owe will sooner or later have to be settl d*" 6 debt 

While if c^inued^Lofl^- 3 ' attitude. - 

CPR. such L tte a^esnndS^- PU ? lic attacks on the 
^fldiilti^r7 Trilli^nf 9 T towards the GOB, it 
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By this time, Chinese a<-+-4~«.- • 
$ e ^4 n »^«nts had Slcome ^°"v_i n . SU PP° r ^ the 




As the fighting between Naw c-„„, . 
Burmese anny became much Mr. .S^.*** ^ «ia 
ever, with mounting casualties on du "-»ST 1969, how- 
Ne Win was forced to t^^£J£**»«« **** Slde « 
a conference of the ruling BSSP oartv ZZ' c »" 3 Speecfc to 
he made what many observers coL?flf " 6 Hoven *er 1969. 

^endly relation that . 

the usly lnlidsn^ n S . V0Und and 
are Unk. d UT^'ate^' £° "E'ft* 
to always remain friendly V e ZtiT 
*° any nietaLe on our "l£ ^ 

hoped "'tM^ , SS a 2: t i( *" 1 i > S* a* ^ver^ent 
the public apology thw had 1«™ § Ke Win's statement as 
the idea thai Ne^in considered 9 ^ 6 ™ 8 " 363 - By P^ting 
have hoped to persuade the ct! to f? 0 ^ • the GUB may 

'♦way gesture, letting it be kSLI^S f ° r SUch a half " 

Rangoon was not prepared to L the . same time that 

ing, abject apology^ *° 99 £urther "» making an hundliat- 



it does 
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sons half-way towards 
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meeting two of fK D /s 

-d a guira^^^^ " th*t of a public apology 
clearly not met China'* tutu f e suc h incidents - hf> ^ 
As for the fi fth * prec lse deir.and in eithpr ? e has 

effort to coSsate^he Ov e V° B h3S "*P™Sy laS^Ac 
during the j„7 ^J^yj^jnpy^g, j. h ??f e , no 



losses 



Thus, the GDB anrl ' ^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^B 

impasse on the most inoor^^^ WOUld Seem to be -at 
though the at^nS;^^" natters at 

issue, even 




ft*? °/ ou * ri &* embassy giants' J\l "*/ taken «« 

&*«.•!, fit. oredit for leinTtii 'mall, the 

eve* purports to look after Ul ^Ar * inmti ****on\hiU 
Chi. nese community. 1 * hc vel f^e of the Overseas < * 
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ciicans'^ 



no re a 3 improvement in rela^ir- 
e events of June 1967 with bi 1-1* * They Sti11 s ? eak of 

is up to the CUE to prove to ctfnTfv 2 ^ indic ^ that 
serve China's, fri endship after - fc the BurDes e 

_four years WtillBSSliBUBmi^ ever 
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°n the Gub ch ? dlr6Ct ^^ 4 ;^ «« ChinEi ref'^' 

' SLffi* 



9f 
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«n ^Tvr ?irfri| nTrrLJ| 



in the firs_ 
of the "sure 



other respects, the coolness of the ^ re 9i>»e." In 

posture toward Rangoon contra^ i Chinese propaganda 
of the Soviet posture toward t£e GVB** V*** Warroth 
First Congress of the Burmese ^ Thus ' when 

held in June 1971 represent*™ ^ ,,ro 9 r ^ Party was 
poetical event in Bur^Hn ?ear! P t£ a 2 a ^ e most i»-P°5ant 
extensive and very favorable Sovi6ts -Provided " " 

the congress. Peking ~&r^^.S£"«* * 

^f-^^n^v^xS^^^ «*•* the 

Peking feels that it is Up to th» ^ Ran 9 oon but that 
cessions and take the ini?iativet ?XT" t0 mak * «» con- 
since the Chinese apparency stff l ™ b "2 g th « about, 
the "aggrieved" part?. Thai «w co ? sld « themselves 
jnajor concessions get Sood reT^? lncl i na tion to make 
be argued that the Burmesf loVSen^]^ 11 " ** Can 
fensive to improve relatione «<?£^. s di Pl™iiatic of- 
cated to a degL^n^n^tESv? 1 " ^ beea "^re- 
displays pf affability bv nS* antlv e areas, such as in 
representatives, ^her^ SouW slim V> B »™** 

the gub can reasonably hope to fc™ ^ J Jttle that 
Burmese concessions ol S^^rKlS^ 0 " ° f C ° nCrete 

of construction o« ^ p?«!5 V f ** a * 

*»« tnsw se „ oy a „ rf the nil 0 ™ / i the *° le therein of 
compared with' the above AdZent"^' **<™Ple, as 

be excl uded (I) that the stlZ * ' ° V oeei °Wty cannot 
have secretly gone , f a lthm* Be BOvernment may i n f aot 
<*} that PekVg ma/tetrltlt hZt' "'^j* 9 China ' 8 demlnds, 
(3) that '*auUo-UatZ £&t%Z7Z a '*i*' V ° n Ue ^ands/ 
come more amicable, (4) thai IJ^ tha *°f°*° have be- 

eurgents may be less Jlosell « 1 17 / J t P ° r * °* the ™- 
the Chinese demands, and (S) tilt A *l* a »*">» , « meeting 

%Ltt : the ch ™ese consider that 
(footnote continued on page A 3 ) 



the .nd^S^ 1 ^c^!S4 h ^rL Chi »«fK ,f111 - in 

demanded by Peking. One can to make the concessions 

be prepared to go^n orLr to get th^K • h ° W far Ne Win 
porting the insurgents Ce^ain^yflurtner^on 0 ^ P SUP " 
h lS part cannot be ruled out n„ {.J rther concessions on 
unlikely that he wi e H „iv e in t T'. h0l,9Vet ' ifc «•«» 
publicly assuming all the bla^e fnr ^ Ma ° t0 the P oint <* 
unless the ChineL-supported^Luraen™ ° f June 1967 ' 

were to become a much^ore seriouf 9 £2a"t^ l *v a<> * thBMt 

Ne Win bows to tuI^^W^i 

mese should, in fact! give in ?o tte ™S / 6 ? g if the Bur " 
though it would be difficult *or Si 1 ? 8 *? del ? ands - *1- 

abandonment of active f suDDort~?L !if I tC justify its 
not only to the Burmese iKgfn^ut "volution, 
aries around the world it h«Tf J* 1 *.*© other revolution- 
to sacrifice the interest of %ZZ * he * itate ! 1 in t" 6 P~t 
other' revolutions^ grouoS tf Burme ? e . Com ™nists and 
Chinese state rela^o^^^er ^no^h*-" 9 int.-ests of 
that the Chinese would have more "to IL^^ 9 lt seems 

terms with the government of lurml ft ?k r01n being on 9° od 
many years than \° . urma ' as they were for so 

tha? nL no s^ort^u™^ 9 . t0 ma * ntai « an insurgency 
support even amonfthe" Bu^sI^nic^inorltS ""^ • 
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^^^^^^ ^i^s^^ 

support for the insurgents nn« 2 Chinese policy of 
considerable problem^ cuttina off " 6 ?' there *™ 
Because of the degree to which t h ° n h . UCh "* °P e «tion. 
nutted to the insurgents, i^ see^ U?,** haVe become <=°*" 
not stop their activities tn tl^A lfL^ **** woul <* 
if the Burmese met all, or most ^of^f ^ * nsur 9 6 *ts even 
and there is always the possibilitv ^ 2* ? Stated ^mands; 
use the demands as a wedge for ii^ 9 ^ ^ Chine.* will 
thereby prolonging the ufefulnesHf den > a ^^ 
an instrument of pressure against l^^^ency as 

-eful 2 r^S'pSES on^V^ the ^-urgency is 
Jt is bound to become^ou^terprSduct,- 602 '' bUt at s ° me £>i»t, 

and their i n v..^L^^t«t j ^ >lll .5 1 SS 

To some extent, th^^P^?^ cLn & Wi 2 and/ °* ""<>• 
come a feud between Mao and Ne win ™, * ™? Burma has be- 
in power of these two lexers tends ^ US 'u tbe «»timiance 
Burmese accommodation which mithl Lad ^n??' 11 "' 6 Sino " 
u P the»r support of the insurgents. * 0111,636 to give 

within ^^.ISiiJigrSS.-^l. on attitude, 
believe that a successor miliS™ * • Uttle »«« to 
inclined than Ne win to make to^tV™ WOUld be anv 
However, the chances- of ^ G ™ f °" S t0 "^Chinese, 
would be greatly increased in^sf ? akl «9 sucK^oncessions 
civilian successor govern^en? th L leSS H kel y event of a 
may eventually be confronted witT- P° ssi °ility that Mao 
™ant has been made more «al of L^T"" 0 * Burmese 9 ove "~ 
senous health problems. because of Ne Win ? s 
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death are'aLo great le r t ^ at WO ?^ be " is *<* by Mao's 
he were to pa° S 9 f rom" the satlT I?* 1 * ' how *ver, that if 
find it easfer to compromise Zl^Xtei™** mi * h * 
For one thing, they might not ™ Bu ™ese government, 
indignities - imagined or rial -1°^^ ab ° Ut * ast 
Chmese by the Burmese in 1967 ^ ll f ted u P on 
much easier to accept the v^J'toat"?; ^ find ifc 

*1« since xf 48 VSE&5 as" S£Sl£.. 

relations be^^iSf ^ISrS* ■ i 9?f« c «** -proved 
bright as long as Mao and Ne^n arl 7* * ° Verl * 
what better in the longer run Tn *k ln P° we * " are some- 
past, the prospects for conSnnJ ^ 6 future < »» in the 
insurgents will depend on toe stftffc- SUpp ° rt ° f the 
tions. Should there be a «±£n?«^ ° f S ln °~ Burinese rela- 
xations, the Chines! mLh^we^ be^ £-? • ° V r? Rt ia State 
from their previous ly-sponsor^I ^ inclined to back away 
surgency to wither a£ay? lut even IF* *** 3llOW tte in " 
be powerful forces opoiatino in ft, as , now ' there would 

ing support of the Bwmese insurf^ or * e * in 9's continu- 
various benefits in toe insur"recl?n?> ^.existence of 
momentum and ^^VS^S^?^"*' P lus «=he 
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